





London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5.0 and 8.0 
A MAN'S JOB 
Mary Keridge, Michael Atkinson 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Clive Morton, Eileen Pec! 
TCRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Commencing 16th December 
A CLEAN KILL 
Hugh Latimer, Rachel Roberts. Peter Copley 
GLOBE (Ge-. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Calvert, Paul Scofield 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA 
Jill Bennett, Paul Daneman 
Commencing 10th December 
THE DEMON BARBER 
TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
vs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
RICHARD Ill 
Commencing 22nd December 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 

Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 

QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 

Flora Robson. Beatrix Lehmann, Michac! Redgrave 


ROYAL ey (Sto, 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 4.30 & 8.15 
ROSMERSHOLM 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Mark Dignam 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, pa 2.30, a Fed & 8.30 
HE HOSTA 
Alfred Lynch, Hoon seen Eileen Kennally 





Comedies 


Nete. Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performance during December 


*NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 8.30, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
LOOK AFTER LULU 
Vivien Leigh, Anthony Quayle. Max Adrian 
Commencing 16th December 
MAKE ME AN OFFER 
Danie! Massey. Dilys Laye. Wally Patch 
PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr. David Hutcheson, Donald Stewart 
Renee Houston, Faith Brook 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 
Kay Hammond, John Clements 
SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Commencing 9th December 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 
SAVOY (Tem 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE RING OF TRUTH 
David Tomlinson, Margaret Johnston, John Slater 
ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Rachel Gurney, Joan Greenwood 
STRAND (Whi. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ROLLO 


Leo McKern, Gwen Cherrell, Ferdy Mayne 
WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. Eee e 609 
SIMPLE SPYME 
Brian Rix, Leo Preakive 


Thrillers 


ALDWYCH (Tem, 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE SOUND OF MURDER 
Peter Cushing, Elizabeth Sellars, Patricia Jesse! 
AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GU! 
Mary Hinton, Nigel Stock, Jane Griffiths 


Musicals 

















DUKE OF YORK'S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
AND SUDDENLY IT'S SPRING 
Margaret Lockwood, Yolande Donian, Frank Lawton 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
AUNT EDWINA 
Margaretta Scott, Henry Kendall, Cyril Raymond 
— (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
FAREWELL, FAREWELL EUGENE 
Margaret Rutherford, Peggy Mount 


women 4 (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY 
Coral Browne. Nigel Patrick, Barry Jones 


+t ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Commencing 26th December 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick 
CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE CROOKED MILE 
Elisabeth Welch, Jack MacGowran, Millicent Martin 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs, 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Alec Clunes, Anne Rogers, James Hayter 
HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville. Clive Revill 


of PETE PANE 





manne ese CHRISTMAS SHOWS 
Evs. 8.0. Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 


KOOKASURRA For the convenience of readers we give 
THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) below a list of this year’s Christmas Shows, 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 80 with opening dates and theatres. 
MAKE ME AN OF ‘ 
Danie! Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
(Transfers to New Theatre, 16th December) Commencing 10th December 
VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) THE DEMON BARBER 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 Roy Godfrey, Barbara Howitt 


SALAD DAYS 
MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Commencing 14th December 
TREASURE ISLAND 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Commencing 17th December 
ALADDIN 
APOLLO (Ger. 2660 ee Bob Monkhouse, Doretta Morrow, 
evs 0, Fn. & Sa Poa « Shi 
PIECES OF EIGHT Ronald Shiner 


Fencila Fielding, Kenneth Williams SCALA (Mus. 5731) 
PALACE (Ger. 6834) Commencing 18th December 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.45 
FINE FETTLE ; PETER PAN 
Benny Hill, Shani Wallis, Robertson Hare Julia Lockwood, Richard Wordsworth, 
Russell Thorndike 
PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


SWINGING DOWN THE LANE PALACE (Ger. 6834) Mats. Only 
Max Bygraves Commencing 19th December 
Les weeks SOOTY’S CHRISTMAS SHOW 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 


CLOWN JEWELS Mats. only 
The Crazy Gang Commencing 22nd December 


BILLY BUNTER FLIES EAST 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) Mats. Only 
Opera and Ballet Commencing 23rd December 
NODDY IN TOYLAND 


PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) Commencing 23rd December 
Commencing 4th December 
Gala Week HUMPTY DUMPTY 
ITALIAN OPERA Harry Secombe, Alfred Marks, 


. = ae Paddie O'Neil 
COVENT GARDEN (Cov. sess) - UDOLE ST 
vs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 RUDOLF STEINER HALL (Pad. 9967) 
SOE Geeee Coneer Twice daily 2.15 and 5.30 
OPERA SEASON 26th December - 12th January 


a MANGO-LEAF MAGIC 
. FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3 
ee Ppa ho oe Meenten MR. PUNCH AT HOME 
ba in one ae English Children’s Theatre 
: ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL (Wat. 3191) 
SAE OER ee Commencing 26th December 
OPERA SEASON THE NUTCRACKER 


Festival Ballet 





Revues and Variety 

















LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 


LONDON PALLADIUM, | (Ger. 7373) | | fake THE IRVING THEATRE BAR 
MAX BYGRAVES i» LEICESTER SQUARE 
“ SWINGING DOWN THE LANE” the meeting place for your friends 


Com. Dec. aaePTY DUmory 7 3° | | Open from 8 p.m. until Midnight 


HARRY SECOMBE ALFRED MARKS Special facilities for the theatrical profession 


























THE MERMAID THEATRE 


(Blackfriars, London E.C.4) 


December 14 
for ten 
weeks 


TREASURE 
ISLAND 


A new 
adaptation of 
Stevenson's 
immortal yarn 
of the sea 


Twice nightly at 5.30 and 8.15 p.m. 
Matinees Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


BOX OFFICE CIT 7656 


AND WHY NOT BOOK A TABLE IN THE 
RIVERSIDE RESTAURANT (CITY 2835)? 





So many 
people 
are saying 
Martini 
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FERRANTI 


‘FIDELEO’ 
all this and stereo too! 


A superb 4-speed Hi-Fi record reproducer, 
the Ferranti ‘Fidelio’ with a twin- 
channel pre-amplifier is fully equipped for 
the wonderful new stereophonic records. 
A single set of Volume, Bass and Treble 
controls makes it easy to set up for 

stereo. Stereo balance control, 

special channel direction control. 
Refinements like these 

add to your enjoyment 

of the ‘Fidelio’, with 

its dynamic perform- 

ance through a big 

10” x 6” speaker and 

5” treble unit. The 

ES1035 extension 

speaker goes with the 

‘Fidelio’, matching both 

in performance and in 

walnut-veneered finish. 





FERRANTI ‘FIDELIO’ 
Model RP 1035 


Price 65 gns 
(legs 2 gns. extra) 


EXTENSION SPEAKER 
Model ES 1035 
Price 12 gns 











FERRAN TE ravi a TEL EVisiOn L10., 41-47 OLD STREET, LONDON, E.6,1 
3 





Manikins 


Flat pocket tins 
in Gift Packs 
Every Manikin 10 for 6/11 
cigar is ‘Cellophane’ 
wrapped to keep it in 1 5 for 1 0/44 
perfect condition. Aiso in packets of 2 and 5 
and boxes of 25, 50 and 100 
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Sas 


@ A delightful study of the Australian-born actor Leo McKern as he appears in 
STANLEY PARKER Saidtp iemsiate. chiaitian at *tate® Go Winah datesd: dian oe tee 
presents Strand Theatre. Mr. McKern, more usually jated with dramatic parts, gives 

Leo McKern a brilliantly funny portrayal in the title réle of Léon Rollo. 
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@ Disks are permanent and cannot easily be 
@ Disks can be played om any record player at any one of three speeds. 
@ Disks are cheap to produce and simple to despatch. 


A disk cutter is an indispensable item of equipment for the more 
thorough going tape user. But it must be conveniently priced, easy to 
operate and economical to maintain. 

These are leading features of the MSS machine, and they make it 
the only logical choice for professional and non-professional alike. But 
other more technical features contribute to make it quite unique in 
its field: three speeds, recordings made live or from tape and the 
possibility of comparing the sound quality of the original tape with 
that of the new disk while the disk is being cut*. The price is £187. 
A disk cutter pays a handsome dividend within your organisation and, 
in good will, among those who receive your easy-to-handie disks 

* Other MSS disk cutter features include modulation indicator, 
radius compensator, press-button scrolling, cutter head muting switch, 
accurate cutter location in the recording head 





Name 
Address 








Please .send me full details of MSS disk 
cutting accessories; 
unit; swarf collector; mixer; control unit; 
microscope. (Delete those not applicable.) 








Colnbrook 243 


MSS Recording Co. Ltd., Colmbrook, Bucks. Tel. 
Showroom and Studio: 21 Bloomsbury Street, 
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London W.C.1. 


Over the Footlights 
NLY one production has been pre- ‘ 


sented during November too late = 
for review in this issue. This is Kooka- : 
burra, the Australian play with music, 
which opened at the Princes on 26th 
November, where it is both directed and 
presented by John Forbes-Sempill. 


ETAILS of this year’s Special Christ- 

mas Shows will be found on page 
one. To these should be added the 
seasonable attraction at the Old Vic, 
which is, of course, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. First performance will be on 
22nd December, when Maggie Smith and 
Moyra Fraser will appear as Mistress 
Ford and Mistress Page, and Joss Ack- 
land as Falstaff. John Hale (Director 
of Productions to the Bristol Old Vic 
Company) is the producer. 


NEw plays due in December include 
Anthony Kimmins’ The Amorous 
Prawn at the Saville on the 9th, with 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitz- 
gerald, Hugh McDermott and Ernest Clark 
in the cast, and solicitor Michael Gilbert's 
new murder mystery, A Clean Kill, open- 
ing at the Criterion on the 15th. Hugh 
Latimer, Rachel Roberts, Peter Copley 
and Helen Christie head the company in 
the latter play. As mentioned elsewhere 
When in Rome ... , the new musical 
comedy, comes to the Adelphi on Boxing 
Day. Harold French is the director and 
choreography is by Don Saddler. 


will be found later in this issue. 
(Portrait by Alec Murray) 


Bag erwiong ahead to January there is news of the return of Margaret Leighton to the 
London stage. She is to appear early in the New Year in The Wrong Side of the 
Park, a new play by John Mortimer, author of The Dock Brief and What Shall We Tell 
Caroline? With Miss Leighton in the brilliant cast will be Richard Johnson, Charles 
Heslop, Joyce Carey, Wendy Craig and Robert Stephens. The play is to be directed by 
Peter Hall, with settings designed by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, and will be presented by Michael 
Codron and David Hall, in association with Peter Hall. The Wrong Side of the Park 
opens at Brighton on 4th January, followed by a week at Stratford-upon-Avon before 
coming to the West End. 

There is advance information also of the Rodgers and Hammerstein production, Flower 
‘Drum Song, the musical based on the novel by C. Y. Lee. After a year on Broadway, 
this gay,’ warm-hearted show is still playing to capacity, and the London opening is 
scheduled for 24th March at the Palace Theatre. 


[N wishing our readers a very happy Christmas, we are glad to announce a reduction in 
our postal subscription rates. All fresh subscriptions from January 1960 onwards will 
ba post free (i.e., 24s. per annum). Increased sales have made this concession possible. 
May we once again also draw readers’ attention to our Gift Subscription Scheme, set 
forth on the Back Cover. FS. 





New Shows Reviewed 





“Make Me an Offer"—Theatre 
Stratford, E., 19th October 

“My — Judas’ "——Arts, 21st October. 

Musgrave's Dance '"—Roya! 
i 22nd October 

“Rollo”—Strand, 27th October. 
(See pages 40 and 41) 

“Les Fréres jacques”—Adelphi, 28th 

October. : 

“The Marriage - Go - Round’—Piccadilly, 
29th October 
(See also pages 19-23) 

“Aunt Edwina”—fortune, 3rd November. 

“And it’s Spring”’—Duke of 
York's, 4th November. 

“A Climpse at the Sea” and “A Sey in 
Dreamliand”’—Lyric Opera House, 10 
November. 

“The World of Suzie Wong’’—Prince of 
Wales, 17th November. 

“Richard I1"—Old Vic, 
ae mn ol _ 
November 
“A Man's job"—Arts, 


Royal, 


17th November 
Royal Court, 18th 


18th November. 











THEATRE WORKSHOP 


**Make me an Offer’’ 


E Expresso Bongo trio have provided 
a very enjoyable little musical show 
which appears to be ideally suited to the 
size and atmosphere of the redecorated 


Theatre Royal out East. The book, by 
Wolf Mankowitz, tells a simple story of a 
young dealer in the Portobello Road with a 
special knowledge of Wedgwood, married 
with one child, and how he overcame the 
handicap of honesty. The music and lyrics 
by Monty Norman and David Heneker are 
by no means romantic and yet not sour. 
Several of the songs are very pleasing in 
themselves whilst carrying on the action and 
making a cynical point. Dilys Laye gets 
well away with the interesting character of 
a lady dealer, new to the market. 


The acting team is a strong one. Oppor- 
tunities are good for a particular brand of 
humour and it would be impossible to over- 
praise so superb, exact and enjoyable a per- 
formance as Meier Tzelniker’s as a crafty 
and prosperous dealer. Wally Patch is fine 
and heavy as a demolitionist and Sheila 
Hancock is equally deadly as the dealer's 
virgin daughter. Daniel Massey and Diana 
Coupland are rather appealing as the 
young dealer and his faithful little wife. 
Voytek’s décor provides a central plateau, 
a clear forestage and misty vistas which well 
serve Joan Littlewood’s punch-happy pro- 
duction, now moving West. 


H.G.M. 


ARTS 


**Miyw Friend Judas” 


NDREW SINCLAIR'S novel must have 
suffered a considerable devaluation 
when refashioned for the stage. It was 
difficult to believe the milieu could be so 
august a centre as Cambridge University, or 
that the characters by and large provided 
a true cross section of Cambridge students 
and teaching staff. The vapid young women 
particularly bore very little marks of the 
fierce scholastic competition they must have 
engaged in to gain entry, and if Ben Birt. 
the angry young man from a plebeian back- 
ground, absorbed our attention, this for the 
most part was because Dinsdale Landen was 
a very forceful young actor. However, the 
author proved himself capable of some 
lively and colourful dialogue in this attempt 
to put on record the complexes and despairs 
of the young F.S. 


ROYAL COURT 


“Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance” 

ROM the moment the curtain rose this 

play held the attention in the grip of 
that special kind of magic found nowhere 
else but in the theatre which, we feel, can 
only work when actors, author, director and 
stage designer are in complete harmony 

Set in a North Country mining town of 
eighty years ago, at a time of industrial 
slump, the play is concerned with the 
“mission” of a strange group of deserters 
from the army, held together by the religi- 
ous fanaticism of their pacifist sergeant. 
Each has his reason for hating war, but by 
the end of Act III we were well aware that 
this was not just an antiewar play: the 
fortuitous killing of the youngest of the 
“ missionaries” in a brawl over a woman 
turned the tables on Serjeant Musgrave— 
peace is indivisible. 

With eyes blazing and a voice ever com- 
pelling, Ian Bannen gave a magnificent 
performance as the sergeant with an obses- 
sion, and everyone else in the cast rose 
magnificently to the occasion, in particular 
Donal Donnelly, Alan Dobie and Frank 
Finlay as Musgrave’s companions; Freda 
Jackson as the innkeeper and Patsy Byrne 
as Annie, the barmaid. 

Lindsay Anderson (director); Jocelyn Her- 
bert (décor) and Dudley Moore (music) 
were the co-architects of this most unusual 
piece of entertainment. 


wo. 








June Laverick wno nas her first West End 
réle im Jack Hylton’s sew comedy 


Revue” at the Duke of York’s im 1955. 
then also won her a film contract with 


evidence since 
“A La Carte.” 


ADELPHI 
**Les Freres Jacques” 

HE large Adelphi Theatre seemed scarcely 

the right setting for a foursome of en- 
tertainers with piano, whose popularity 
hung on their natty way of changing 
character with each new set of hats, gloves 
and mustachios, and their subtle charm in 
putting over a varied collection of French 
songs, grave and gay. In the event they 
utterly conquered the wide open spaces of 
the Adelphi, as well as the hearts of the 
audiences. A_ perfect knowledge of the 
French language proved by no means an 
essential to full enjoyment, while the intro- 
ductory remarks in English given before 
each item were delightfully entertaining in 
their own right. André and Georges Bellec, 
Francois Soubeyran and Paul Tourenne, 
together with their indefatigable pianist 
Pierre Philippe, are sure of a welcome any 
time. FS. 
PICCADILLY 
**The Marriage-Go-Round”’ 


HIS is the sort of light-hearted comedy 

that John Clements and Kay Hammond 
could do standing on their heads. In this 
case, however, they are only required, as 
a Professor of Cultural Anthropology and 
Dean of Women respectively, to leap at 
intervals from their lecture stands at each 
side of the stage, to enact the pitfalls of 
monogamy (in full view of the audience if 
not of their students), in their elegant house, 
set merry-go-round-wise on the revolving 
stage. Nothing, though, should be taken 
seriously, even within the limits of comedy; 
from the word go we know the Delville 
marriage will withstand even the frontal 
attack of the beautiful Swedish girl who 
arrives unexpectedly bent on seducing her 
host. 

With Robert Helpmann as producer to 
add the deft, lively touches, and Hutchinson 
Scott to enchant the eye with an extremely 
attractive modern set, the Clements have 


no difficulty in romping home to a resound- 
ing success. Miss Hammond, particularly, 
revels in a réle that gives wonderful scope 
for her particular style of witchery. Then 
there is Angela Browne, a comparatively 
unknown young actress who has leapt into 
the limelight with a clever study of the siren- 
like Swedish girl, Katrin, who, eugenically 
speaking, has her eye on Professor Delville 
as the ideal father. 

The Marriage-Go-Round is not likely to 
throw much light on marriage, but will 
tickle the fancy of audiences at the Picca- 
dilly for a long time to come. F.S. 
FORTUNE THEATRE 
**Aunt Edwina’’ 

HAT the seam of country house comedy 

is exhausted was demonstrated by Wil- 
liam Douglas Home on 3rd November at 
the Fortune Theatre with Aunt Edwina, by 
Charley's Aunt out of Chiltern Hundreds. 
The play is taken up with the dilemma of 
Colonel Edward Ryan, DS.O., M.F.H.. 
who changed his sex whilst on a visit to 
New York accompanied by his wife, Cecilia, 
joint M.F.H. The two ladies return to their 
base in the W. D. Home Counties and pre- 
pare to resume their exclusive equestrian 
pursuits. Owing to the unexpected presence 
of a visitor from America, the Colonel has 
to pretend to be his own twin sister, to 
whom the visitor in due course of first meet- 
ing proposes matrimony. 





**Aunt Edwina” (Conid.) 


How are we expected to take this? People 
who can laugh at a change of sex should 
make the most of the opportunity Mr. Home 
offers. On the second night, the cast com- 
mendably coped with a ghastly situation 
with ghastly good taste. Mr. Henry Kendall 
was certainly amusing as Mr. Kendall doing 
female impersonation. He could have been 
much more amusing with no offence, of 
course, if only he had not been in a sup- 
posedly serious situation. Miss Margaretta 
Scott brought tact and charm to the prob- 
lem and so did Miss Hilary Tindall. As 
the innocent abroad, Mr, Launce Maras- 
chal did good service, as did the company 
generally, under the direction of Mr. Wallace 
Douglas. H.G.M. 


DUKE OF YORK’S 


“And Suddenly it’s Spring” 


NE’S credulity was stretched to the utter- 
most by this story of a successful but 


dowdy business woman who is suddenly 
seized on her thirty-fifth birthday with an 
uncontrollable urge to get a man. She 
begins on the odious button salesman who 
is always boasting of his conquests, but who 
proves to be as harmless as a dove; and 
then becomes involved with two American 
naval officers; the one a simple millionaire 
rancher and the other a dangerous Lothario 


lan E Bannen as he appeared im the title role of 
Musgrave’s Dance,” the unusual play by 
ra ae - &, recently seem at the Royal Court and 
reviewed eartier in this issue. Mr. Bannen has proved 
himself a powerful actor in many diverse rédles, 
outstanding among them being his appearances in “ A 
View from the Bridge,” “ The Iceman Cometh” and 
“Long Day's Journey into Night.” 
(Portrait by Tony Armstrong Jones) 


who is nearly her undoing. 

Margaret Lockwood was clever enough 
nearly to convince us that Sally Seymour's 
tehaviour was reasonably normal; certainly 
she blossomed overnight into a real glamour 
girl under the expert tuition of Yolande 
Donlan, who, however, was hard put to it 
to breathe any semblance of life into Sally's 
friend, Joy Lucas. It was a big surprise to 
find Frank Lawton (with large moustache) 
cast as the salesman. Graham Payn had 
an unrewarding réle as Miss Donlan’s boy 
friend and John McCarthy was obliged to 
be embarrassingly villainous as Spike Mul- 
doon of the U.S. Navy. Only John Stone 
as Ford Baxter, the innocent American, was 
able, among the men, to build up a con- 
vincing character. FS. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE 


**A Glimpse of the Sea” 


ILLIS HALL’S two plays under this 

title were originally part of a trilogy com- 
missioned by the BBC. They bear marks 
of belonging to a different medium, but 
there is evidenced much of that skill in 
characterisation that made the author’s full 
length play, The Long and the Short and 
the Tall, such a success. 

The more compelling play, A Glimpse of 
the Sea, was a neat little vignette featuring 
a feather-brained young wife who seeks out 
her erring husband and his solid, sensible 
lover in a seedy hotel, and by a maddening 
display of girlish cunning breaks up the 
affair. Jill Bennett as Penelope Belford, 
the wife, was uncannily in character, and 
Paul Daneman and Pamela Lane as the 
guilty pair were admirably paired. Last 
Day in Dreamland takes place in the same 
mythical Northern seaside town, and intro- 
duces us to the amusement arcade on the 
last day of the season, where an ill-assorted 
group of stall-holders prepare once again 
to face six months without a job, though 
telling themselves as usual they will get out 
of Cransea and start a new life. There was 
an echo of O'Neill's The Iceman Cometh in 
Willis Hall’s approach to his theme, but 
somehow the interest was not held through- 
out. FS. 








* Les F 


ry 


res Jacques” 4 characteristic 
the entertainment given by 
our Frenchmen who sing French songs in a way all 
their own to the piano played by Pierre Philippe. 
Their recent season at the Adelphi is reviewed 


i 


elsewhere. 


PRINCE OF WALES 


“The World of Suzie Wong” 


F ever a play should have been set to 

music, this is it. Based on the novel by 
Richard Mason, the play as it reaches the 
stage seems overcharged with sentimentality 
and superficiality. The scene is a brothel 
in Hongkong, where the Chinese prostitutes 
are both colourful and obliging, and long- 
ing to burst into song. A young English 
would-be artist (Gary Raymond) finds cheap 
lodgings under the same roof, and quite 
understandably falls heavily for little Suzie 
Wong (Tsai Chin), the nicest prostitute of 
them all, who works only for the future of 
her little son. Early on she becomes the 
artist’s model and his pictures are admired 
by a young American art connoisseur (Mary 
Steele) who develops more than a passing 
interest in the diffident young Englishman. 

As might have been expected Suzie’s baby 
dies, and this finally brings the two lovers 
together. F.S. 


THE OLD VIC THEATRE 
**King Richard II’’ 


y= story of Richard’s folly and fall 
comes over with unprecedented clarity 
in Mr. Val May’s production and the play 
seems less a tragedy than a tragic romance. 
The human values are well to the fore not- 
withstanding the ritualistic insistence on 
formalities and the pageantry which hedge 
the king. Mr. Richard Negri’s costumes 
have picture-book appeal and his sets are 
frontal, simple and effective. 

Dr. Johnson thought that this play “could 
not be said to enlarge the understanding,” 
but, since his day, it has been given the 
full treatment by psychologists. Mr. John 
Justin’s “Richard” is comparatively uncom- 
plicated. His early sympathy with the lower 
orders is credible, his sartorial splendour is 
impressive, The crack-up at Flint is still 
strangely sudden. Defeatist in adversity, 
Richard willed his own destruction and his 
deposition was his own idea. The ineradic- 
able sense of guilt was passed on from the 
deposed king to the usurper, like the Kings 
of the Wood at Nemi. 

In this production, Richard seems to 
illuminate the play, not to monopolise it. 
He appears handsome and healthy and 
happy in enjoyment of youth and absolute 
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power. The only matter that troubles him is 
the danger of a probe into the circumstances 
of the death of his uncle Gloucester, which 
the bitter quarrel between his cousin Here- 
ford and the Duke of Norfolk threatens to 
bring about. Not droopily poetical, to the 
end he retains an appetite for animal enjoy- 
ment. His despair is not ingrained. 

The pace of the play is brisk and the 
casting is happy. Old Gaunt's pearls of 
phrase are finely and naturally given out by 
Mr. Robert Harris. Later on comes a not 
unworthy echo from the Old Gardener by 
Mr. Gerald James. Seldom do Northumber- 
land and the Bishop of Carlisle come over so 
strong. This gives the whole work shape. 
After all, it was the Earl of Northumberland 
who first saw the possibilities of a take-over, 
and this calculating and ruthless noble takes 
his fit place as the active agent of rebellion 
in Mr. Joss Ackland’s playing. Similarly, 
Mr. John Moffatt puts forward firmly the 
Bishop of Carlisle as a sincere and devoted 
Churchman who with valiant piety stands 
by the old order and his anointed king. Mr. 
George Baker’s Bolingbroke, big and power- 
ful in every obvious way, is passionately self- 
centred but unexcited, unimpressionable, a 
bad man to cross. Mr. Walter Hudd’s skill 
presents York, the last of the uncles, as an 
old man sorely beset but determined to 
make the best of things. The humour of his 
dilemma is shown but is kept in its place. 
Miss Maggie Smith’s Queen is pretty as a 
picture but, perhaps partly on that account, 
her tragedy is not deeply touching. H.G.M. 





ROYAL COURT 


**Resmersholm” 


EGGY ASHCROFT now adds to her 
memorable Hedda Gabler a most inter- 
esting interpretation of the enigmatic 
Rebecca West of this later Ibsen play, and 
she is greatly helped by a superb production 
and brilliant casting for the two other key 
characters, Kroll and Rosmer, who spring 
irresistibly to life in the hands of Mark 
Dignam and Eric Porter respectively. George 
Devine’s firm handling of this difficult play 
and Motley’s powerful portrayal of the 
Rosmersholm atmosphere which bore so 
heavily on the inmates, were an integral 
part of the whole, and Ann Jellicoe’s fresh 
rendering of the text was easy flowing, 
lending aptness particularly to the political 
aspects of the play. 

But it still remains a problem to interpret 
the metamorphosis of Rebecca (an angry 
“new woman”), from sinful scheming 
against Rosmer’s wife, to calm nobility 
under the influence of a character as weak 
as Rosmer’s, though Peggy Ashcroft and 
Eric Porter convinced to an unusual degree 
right up to the suicide pact, which seemed 
inevitable enough on this occasion. One 
would gladly see this particular revival again 
and again in the sure hope of seeing re- 
vealed new facets. For instance, was 
Rebecca’s sudden collapse on hearing from 
Kroll about her parentage wholly due to 
her horror on discovering her illegitimacy? 
And how fascinating to watch in Eric Porter's 


most revealing facial expressions the unload- 
ing of his guilt complex. Interesting too 
to see how the political manoeuvrings were 
inextricably mixed up with the private lives 
of the protagonists. 

By and large this was the most satisfying 
piece of theatre for many a month. We are 
in any case well-nigh sated with the kind 
of superficial comedy which appears to be 
our permanent lot at the moment. FS. 


ARTS 
‘*‘& Man’s Job” 
PART from Ashley Dukes’s adaptation 
of Elizabeth of England, which achieved 
a longish run at the Cambridge Theatre 
in 1931, the works of the German play- 
wright Ferdinand Bruckner, who died in 
1958, are virtually unknown in this country. 
though he has a considerable reputation on 
the Continent. 

What one finds particularly hard to under- 
stand is why this play, here entitled A Man's 
Job, should now be chosen to re-introduce 
the writer to the British public. Called in 
German Der Kampf mit dem Engel (Fight 
with the Angel) this is one of the two last 
plays written in 1956 by Bruckner, and one 
which, even in Germany, has not met with 
much success. 

Translating the works of German drama- 
tists seems notoriously difficult. What we 
have here is pure Victorian melodrama in 
a modern setting and both the production 


(Continued on page 14) 


*‘Rosmersholm”’ 


Peggy Ashcroft as Rebecca 
West and Mark Dignam 
as Mr. Kroll in a scene 
from the English Stage 


on 18th November. Direc- 
ted by George Devine 
with décor by Motley 
and given im a new trans- 


Royal Court in February 
1958. 


(Picture by Guy Gravett) 

















ANNE HEATON ; ROY GODFREY 


In the News Among stage personalities to be seen in the Christmas Shows are, above left: ballet dancer 

Anne Heaton, who recently retired from the Royal Ballet owing to an arthritic foot, and who will be 

im Cole Porter’s * Aladdin” at the Coliseum, opening 17th December. and above right: Roy Godfre 

be seen in the title réle of the new musical version of ‘*‘ Sweeney Todd” called “ The Demon ag 

its first performance at the Lyric Opera House on 10th December. Below left: Julia Lockwood, da 

Lockwood, who is this year’s Peter Pan (after playing Wendy for two years running). 

the Scala on 18th December, and below right: Harry Secombe who has the title réle in “ Hum 
Parnell’s eleventh London Palladium pantomime which begins its season on 23rd Decem 
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also by Dutschinsky and the playing stress 
this element. 

The players in fact go at it fortissimo. 
Only Mary Kerridge, as the ruthless Clarissa 
Hengen, manages to create something re- 
sembling a human being, while Michael 
Atkinson, as her corrupt step-son, gives a 
smoothly villainous performance which 
would be ideal for say Maria Marten but 
wich seems to be quite wrong here. L.M. 


Brecht Recital 


HE two evening recitals of songs, poems 
and tales by Bertolt Brecht at the Royal 
Festival Hall Recital Room proved such a 
success that a further evening was held on 
20th November at Mahatma Gandhi Hall. 
These recitals, presented by Plato Films 
Ltd., were given by four members of the 
Deutsches Theater, Berlin, German Demo- 
cratic Republic (East Germany). They were 
Ernst Busch, Gisela May, Wolfgang Lang- 
hoff and Wolfgang Heinz with Peter Fischer 
at the piano. The programme (and the per- 
formances) proved to be very rewarding, 
though one could have done with a little 
more light and shade in the choice of items. 
One or two more songs like “ In Memory 
of Marie” (beautifully sung by Ernst Busch) 
would have made a nice contrast to Brecht’s 
cynical and satiric wit. But this is a small 


quibble in an evening which, if it revealed 
nothing else, certainly showed that all 
English productions of Brecht’s plays have 
failed to catch the vitality and spirit of his 
work. 

The evening also proved that Brecht up 
to now has been very badly translated. One 
could not help being rather appalled when 
listening to the actors and glancing at the 
translations, In many cases the whole feel- 
ing of the song or poem was lost in the 
translation. Even Christopher Isherwood, 
whose contributions were by far the best, 
missed the emphasis of the song of “No” 
and “Yes” from The Threepenny Opera, 
most tellingly rendered by Gisela May. But 
it remains doubtful whether Brecht’s very 
special use of the German language will 
ever be successfully conveyed in English. 

L.M. 


The Bertie Scott Foundation 


HE fifth Bertie Scott Memorial Reading 

will take place at the Recital Room, 
Royal Festival Hall, on Sunday 6th Decem- 
ber at 7.45, when Bernard Braden, Barbara 
Kelly, Bud Knapp and Grace Matthews will 
present a programme of Canadian poetry. 

These recitals are organised by the actor 
and producer, Campbell Allen, in order to 
ensure the continuation of Mr. Scott's 
method of voice training. It is also hoped 
to collect subscriptions for the publication 
of his book “The Dynamics of Acting.” 
Mr, Allen was himself a pupil of Mr. Scott. 

Bertie Scott, who was born in Belfast in 
1882 and died in London in 1951, taught for 
some time at the Old Vic School and 
founded, with Miss Eileen Thorndike, the 
students’ repertory theatre at Bideford. 

Artists who have been taking part in the 
recitals or will do so in future, and who 
were at one time pupils of Mr. Scott, include 
James Johnstone, Constance Lorne, Freda 
Jackson, Bernard Braden, Barbara Kelly, 
Joan Miller and Marie Ney. 

A sixth recital is arranged for 31st Janu- 
ary 1960, when it is hoped that the readers 
will be Joan Miller, Marie Ney and Alan 
Wheatley. Tickets can be obtained from 
the Royal Festival Hall and usual agents 
at 12s. 6d. 7s. 6d. and 4s. L.M. 


The Georgian State Dance Company 


A spectacular momert during the Georgian § 
a ae 6S ee sane a oe 
dancers from 


the Caucusus were presented 

by wg AB, - BH *- | with the Corpora- 

thon of the Royal Albert Hall, for a short season 
during November. 











“Antigone” 


The New Ballet 
at Covent Garden 


SCENES from the sew ballet by 

John Cranko which had its first 

performance at Covent Garden on 19th 

November, With music by the Greek 
Theodorakis. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 


Right: Svetlana Beriosova as 

she appears in the title réle to 

which she conveys a fine sense 
of tragedy. 


Above: Creon (Michael Somes) places the crown on his head while the people of Thebes 
draw back in horror at his ruthlessness. A moment towards the end of the ballet. 
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TOWER THEATRE 


‘“*‘Pursue the Dry Stubble” 


HE occasion of the first performance of 

the play by Norris Harvey which won 
the first prize in the Tower Theatre’s Three 
Act Play Competition, had particular inter- 
est because Mr. George Devine was there to 
explain the principle which guided him and 
his fellow-judges, Miss Joan Miller and Mr. 
Peter Hall, in their choice. In a word, it 
was matter before form. Competitors who 
had something to say, even if they delivered 
themselves somewhat unskilfully, had been 
preferred to the more stylish writers who 
had little or nothing to say. 

The play, which was directed by Miss 
Margery Withers in a setting by Mr. Ric- 
hard Hunt, was on two levels, the charac- 
ters being three Immortals on Olympus and 
four black people living in a shack. Pro- 
metheus descended and offered the blacks 
some encouragement but when they were 
prepared to act Prometheus called a halt, 
returned to Olympus and was enchained. 
The acting was probably of service to the 
play, which unfolded slowly. It contained 
little action, no humour and its message was 
Delphic. Oh, these prize plays. 


(Portrait by Maurice, London) 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL 


**School”’ 


HE Drama students’ choice this term 

was School by dear Tom Robertson and 
we were able to dip deep into nostalgic 
delights of ninety years ago. It is a girls’ 
school and the cast requires at least nine 
attractive young ladies and it can take as 
many more as the stage will contain. Two 
of the girls, Bella and Naomi, receive 
special attention and, by the end of the play, 
Bella is married to Lord Beaufoy and 
Naomi to his friend Jack Poyntz; Mrs 
Sutcliffe and Mr. Krux having provided just 
enough unpleasantness and opposition to 
spice the story and make it last through 
four acts. 

Mr. John Holgate had produced blandly 
in the manner of the period and dear Tom 
had been given his due and never ridiculed. 
There were two casts. On the second night, 
we had the pleasure of seeing Fiona Beaton, 
sweet and fresh as Bella, Jack Neate, angu- 
lar and harsh as Krux, Roger Stevens, crisp 
and genial as Dr. Sutcliffe, Dennis Butcher, 
dryly humorous as Jack Poyntz, and many 
others all agreeable in their way. Some 


good period settings had been designed by 
Miss Norma Turner. 


H.G.M. 











Isa 
Miranda 
wants 
tohbea 
Londoner 


by Eric Johns 


HEN Isa Miranda arrived in London 

last Spring to start rehearsals for the 
Tennessee Williams’ play, Orpheus Descend- 
ing, at the Royal Court Theatre, she hated 
the city, which looked so cheerless in the 
driving rain. She regretted having left the 
sunshine which poured through the shutters 
of her home in Rome, where she had 
lunched a few hours earlier, 

The next day she put on a mackintosh 
and went for a walk. By the time she got 
back, she had fallen head over heels in love 
with London; she has since installed her- 
self in a cosy flat a few yards from Marble 
Arch and has every intention of making 
London her permanent home .. . . the 
anchorage to which she will return whenever 
her international commitments on stage and 
screen permit her to do so. 

The windows of our houses had something 
to do with Miranda's decision. “They are 
all different shapes,” she observed, “ and 
give the houses such a friendly and indivi- 
dual appearance. I felt I wanted to live in 
one of them. Then I saw people queuing 
for buses in the most disciplined and 
civilised manner and I knew right away that 
I would enjoy living among such people. 
Once I had played before an English audi- 
ence, I liked the people even more, mainly 





because they were never rude, even when 
they disliked the play.” 

And so, it looks as if this internationally 
famous actress will settle among us. She 
would like to play Zaza in London, the 
little Parisian music-hall artist, who deserted 
her stage partner, only to be disillusioned by 
a rich young man-about-town. This rdéle, 
made famous on the operatic stage by 
Geraldine Farrar, would be a _ superb 
vehicle for Miranda, with all her vivacity 
and allure. 

It is strange that so bewitching a person- 
ality should have started life in a poverty- 
stricken quarter of Milan. Her father was 
a tram-driver, her mother a peasant from 
the rice-fields. “We had no money,” she 
confessed, “ but my father gave me temper- 
ament and my mother a sense of tragedy, 
both priceless assets to an actress. 

“Before I thought about going on the 
stage, I started work as a runabout in a 
Milan dressmaking factory at the age of 
seven. Other menial jobs followed, but 
later on I took lessons in shorthand and 
typing at night school and eventually became 
secretary to a lawyer. Then something in- 
credible happened. 

“We were too poor to buy a radio of our 
own, but as the walls of our tenement flat 





were so thin, we could hear the set next 
door. One night I woke up about midnight. 
The radio was still playing next door and 
I heard the glorious Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s opera, L’ Amico Fritz. The music 
did something to me. I knew I had to 
create beauty in some way and decided I 
must become an actress.” 

The very next day Miranda arranged to 
attend another series of night classes, but 
this time to learn something about dramatic 
art. She won a medal and in consequence 
left her office desk to play réles which con- 
sisted of but one line: Madame, dinner is 
served! She shared a room with another 
small-part actress and they took it in turn 
to do the washing, the cleaning and the 
cooking. Then Miranda had to earn more 
money, when her mother was suddenly 
widowed, as the result of her father getting 
shot. Someone suggested she send her 
photograph to a film company. She did, 
and became an overnight star in the Italian 
film, Everybody's Woman, which was made 
before the war. 

Then something extraordinary happened. 
She was making a film in La Scala, Milan’s 
famous opera house, with Mascagni con- 
ducting a 200-piece orchestra. The com- 


poser, by now one of Miranda’s keenest 
admirers, asked how he could best express 
his appreciation. She requested him to con- 
duct the Intermezzo from L’Amico Fritz. 
He did so, only too readily, while she sat all 
alone in the darkness of the vast theatre, 
listening to the music which had changed 
her life beyond all belief. 

Miranda has made a great reputation on 
the stage, both in Italy and in France. 
Tovarich and Molnar’s play, The Guards- 
man, were two of her greatest hits. She 
made money in films, which she promptly 
used to present plays on the stage. Does 
she prefer the stage to the screen? “It is 
like asking a mother whether she prefers 
her son to her daughter!” 

Live audiences have a great fascination 
for Miranda. She likes to be aware of 
making people happy. Her most treasured 
fan letter was from an Italian playgoer, who 
wrote: I've never shed a tear in all my life, 
but you made me cry when I saw your per- 
formance last night. God bless you! In 
other words, she brought happiness through 
tears. 

Miranda's arresting beauty has inspired 
many a painter. In her Rome flat she had 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Marriage- 
Go- 
Round’”’ 





at the 
Piccadilly 


Paul: She came right out with it 


Content : I see The subtle 
approach. She doesn't drink, 
she doesn’t smoke, but she would 
like a baby. 


Paul Delville, Ph.D., M.Sc., 
D.Litt., M.F.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Cultural Anthro- 
pology in a_ traditional 
college town near New 
York, light - heartedly 
explains the astonishing 
behaviour of the young 
Swedish girl who is their 
guest. His wife, Content 
Delville, Ph.D.,  D.Litt., 
M.F.A., Soc.Sc., Dean of 
Women at the same Insti- 
tute, is not amused. (John 
Clements and Kay 
Hammond.) 








Katrin: lf we were to kiss, my 
heart might stop beating 

Paul: That's not supposed to be 
good for you. 


The Professor of Cultural 

Anthropology finds it is not 

too easy to resist temptation. 

(Angela Browne as Katrin 
Sveg.) 





@ SCENES from the New York 

comedy hit by Leslie Stevens, 
which has scored @ great success 
at the Piccadilly where it is pre- 
sented by S. A. Gortinsky and John 
Clements. Robert Helpmana di- 
rects, and the settings on a revolv- 
ing stage are designed by Hutchinson 
Scott. Incidental music is by 

Leslie Bridgewater. 


(Pictures by Angus McBean) 




















Left: 
Ross: Your cyes are 
different this evening 
Content: What's wrong 
with them? 
Ross: The blue one's 
happy and the brown 
one’s sad. 
Ross Barnett (John 
Arnatt), another 
Professor at the 
Institute, who has 
long admired Con- 
tent, iS eager to 
sympathise over the 
Swedish girl. 


Paul: You know--if we 
lean on cach other we 
might just make it t 
my bed 

Content: Your bed 
what a brilliant idea 

The curtain to Act 

1, at which moment 

Content seems to 

have scored a point 
against her rival. 
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Above: 

Paul: Good afternoon, Katrin. 
Would you care to take a 
sunbath? 


Katrin It's getting chilly 


Paul; Oh, have you been out? 


Content loses ground 
over the sunbathing inci- 
dent, knowing full well 
that shortly before Paul 
had been more than 
interested in the view 
from the window. 


Katrin: Mrs Delville, for your 
own sake, I ask you to think 
carefully I am younger, 
pretticr, slimmer, stronger, 
bigger and more intelligent 
than you. Don't fight it! 


The matter-of-fact Katrin 
has no shame in reveal- 
ing her true colours to 
an astonished Content. 
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There's a wonderful 
poem : 
Higamous, Hogamous 
Woman is monogamous 
Hogamous, Higamous 
Man is polygamous.”’ 


Content: Put that on my 
tombstone. 


Content, now  con- 
vinced that her hus- 
band’s infatuation for 
Katrin has gone too 
far, seeks the help and 
sympathy of Ross 
once again, only to 
find that his friend- 
ship for her is far 
from honourable. 


Paul: Katrin, how long 
have you known 
about this? Your 
father not coming to 
meet you here? 


Katrin: Only a few 
weeks 


The Delvilles had 
expected Katrin’s 
father, a _ profes- 
sional _ colleague, 
to arrive with his 
daughter and were 
given to under- 
stand he was only 
delayed for a few 
days. Now Paul, 
very much under 
the girl's _ spell, 
learns that his 
friend is not com- 
ing at all. 























Katrin Surely she wouldn't go 
through your pockets and open 
a letter plainly addressed to some- 
one clse. Paul: Of course not, 
but where is it? 


Paul is really alarmed when 
he discovers that Katrin’s 
father’s letter is missing 
from his jacket pocket. For 
he had omitted to tell Con- 
tent the important bit of 
news it contains, 


Content: Good. The small piping 
voice of truth lurks in you some- 
where Now I feel free to go 
back to Boston 


Content has, of course, dis- 
covered the letter, and her 
husband’s deception seems 
final proof of his infidelity, 
however he may try to 
explain it away. A moment 
towards the end of the play, 
before Katrin decides to 
push off and the Delvilles 
resume life as before. 
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Whispers from 
the Wings .,..i” 


eoker-on 


Rosalind Atkinson as she 


appears in the réle of Miss 
Prism. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 


OSALIND ATKINSON could not be 

better pleased with the way her career 
has turned out. Roughly speaking, she 
spends her life playing Shakespeare and 
divides her time, more or less equally, 
between Stratford-upon-Avon and the Old 
Vic. That is how she likes it to be, but 
she has never tried to guide the course of 
her career with her own hands. She has 
been content to hold out those hands and 
be grateful for whatever they received. 

Shakespeare has always been her great 
love, a love inherited from her parents, who 
were timber pioneers in New Zealand. They 
used to read the plays to each other out 
in the wilds, where, quite naturally, As You 
Like It became one of their favourites. 
Equally naturally, they called their daughter 
Rosalind. 

At school the child played Cobweb and 
Moth in kindergarten productions of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Later she 
graduated to Puck and Ariel and then began 
to feel she would like to become a profes- 
sional actress, after enjoying a good deal 
of amateur work in her own country. Money 
was the stumbling block. It cost a small 
fortune to travel from Wellington, New 
Zealand, to London and then she had to 
pay for tuition and wait for engagements. 

Mrs Wilson, widow of the Antarctic 
doctor explorer who was a member of the 
Scott Expedition, spent her money on good 
deeds, and she made it possible for Miss 
Atkinson to come over to London and study 
with Kate Rorke. It was a brave decision, 
for she was already twenty-eight, and she 
- had no contacts in the world of the theatre. 

Her first job was a walking understudy in 
a tour of S.0.S., the play which had starred 
Gerald du Maurier and Gracie Fields at the 
St. James’s. Days were difficult when she 
returned to London, where she shared a flat 
with two other penniless young actresses. 
Their main meal of the day invariably con- 
sisted of ends of bacon at fivepence a pound 
and split peas, because they were supposed 


a 


to be so nourishing. Financial anxieties 
were greatly eased when Miss Atkinson met 
a crippled, bed-ridden old lady, who offered 
her £1 a week to give her a blanket bath 
every day. It only needed another 10s. to 
make both ends meet, after a fashion, thirty 
years ago. 

Parts began to come along. She was with 
Fay Compton at the Aldwych in /ndoor 
Fireworks and with Leslie Henson in Run- 
ning Riot at the Gaiety, which was her first 
experience of a long run. It was not until 
1941 that she played serious parts of any 
consequence. Then the Old Vic Company 
invited her to play Varya in The Cherry 
Orchard. “1 was lucky to get into the Old 
Vic,” she will tell you quite modestly, “ but 
there was more chance for the not-so-goods 
during the war.” 

At that time she played her first Shake- 
speare on the professional stage and made a 
highly amusing Mistress Page to Freda 
Jackson's Mistress Ford. Since then, either 
at the Old Vic or at Stratford, she has given 
memorable performances as _ Mistress 
Quickly, Volumnia, Juliet’s Nurse and Mis- 
tress Overdone, as well as the Nurse in 
Titus, the Old Lady in Henry VIII and the 
Gentlewoman in Macbeth. She has her own 
very special place among the Shakespearean 
character actresses of our day. Nor is she 
entirely and exclusively Shakespearean. Her 
current performance as Miss Prism in the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Inventor of 
Dramatic Criticism 


by Harold Matthews 


James Henry Leigh Hunt, a 
portrait by Sameel Laurence 
dated 1837 (National Portrait 

Gallery). 
T is now a hundred years since the in- 
ventor of dramatic criticism died. That 
is, dramatic criticism as we now know it. 

The names of Hazlitt, Coleridge and Lamb 

are esteemed above that of Leigh Hunt and 

it might be argued which of them is pre- 
eminent as critic and writer, but as to who 
came first in point of time there can be no 
argument; it was Leigh Hunt. 

He was named after James Henry Leigh, 

a nephew of the Earl of Chandos. His 

father, Isaac Hunt, was then tutor to this 

young gentleman but he could not have re- 
tained the post for very long, because Leigh 

Hunt had King’s Bench prison as setting 

for his earliest recollections. Seven years 

at Christ’s Hospital occupied his boyhood. 

He was reasonably happy there and, when 

he left, it was only a speech defect, ulti- 

mately overcome, which held him back 


from a University. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
who wrote a not strikingly sympathetic 


” 


biography of him in the “Great Writers 
series, says “ He had no leaning towards 
any profession and for commerce he was 
peculiarly unfitted, as he had little sense 
of either time or money.” 

For a very brief period, he worked in 
the office of one of his older brothers, who 
was an attorney, before filling a post 
obtained for him in the War Office by Mr. 
Addington. He was in this employment in 
May, 1805, when his brother John started 
printing, for proprietors whose names have 
disappeared, a paper called The News and 
Leigh, aged 20, went to live with him and 
“write the theatricals.” The previous 
December Master Betty had captured the 
town, but the critic of The News dissented 
from Betty worship. Independence in 
theatrical criticism was a novelty hitherto 
unknown but nobody has ever been more 
independent than Leigh Hunt, who would 
“as lief have taken poison as accepted a 
ticket from theatres.” In his own account, 
“ Puffing and plenty of tickets were the 
system of the day. What the public took 
for criticism on a play was a draft upon the 
box-office, or reminiscences of last Thurs- 
day’s salmon and lobster-sauce. The 


custom was to write as short and as favour- 
able a paragraph on the new piece as could 
be; to say that Bannister was ‘excellent’ 
and Mrs. Jordan * charming’; to notice the 
‘crowded house’ or invent it, if necessary; 
and to conclude by observing that ‘the 
whole went off with éclat.” For the rest, 
it was a critical religion in those times to 
admire Mr. Kemble.” 

The best theatre fare then consisted of 
revivals of plays of earlier date, since the 
current playwrights, Cherry, Dibdin and 
Reynolds, were “unworthy of serious atten- 
tion.” Hunt attacked authors, managers and 
actors from a youthful elevation of moral 
and intellectual superiority. After he had 
been predicating for two years, brother 
John printed and _ published, “ Critical 
Essays on the performers of the London 
Theatres including General Observations on 
the practise and genius of the stage by the 
author of the theatrical criticism in the 
weekly paper called The News.” Herein 
we can read of Elliston’s versatility, of Mr. 
Pope’s “total want of expression,” of Mr. 
Bannister’s whimsical humour, and how Mr. 
Kemble “ exhibits little of the enthusiasm of 
genius. The grander emotions are his chief 
study; he attaches a kind of loftiness to 
every sensation that he indulges”; but “ To 
write a criticism on Mrs. Siddons is to write 
a panegyric—and the praise will be true.” 

In the following January 1808, John Hunt 
started printing a weekly journal called The 
Examiner. This was a Sunday paper, cost- 
ing 84d. “to assist the reform in Parlia- 
ment, produce liberality of opinion generally 
and a fusion of literary tastes into all sub- 
jects.” Leigh Hunt was editor and theatrical 





critic. In the latter capacity he remarked 
upon “the astonishing disregard of chrono- 
logical propriety” shown in Much Ado 
About Nothing at Covent Garden and of 
the stiffness and coldness of Kemble’s 
Lear. In October, the Examiner's comments 
about the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke 
caused a prosecution to be started but it 
was dropped. The paper's circulation was 
now 2,200 and it probably earned the 
brothers eight to ten guineas a week each. 
In December, Leigh resigned his £100 a 
year job at the War Office and prepared to 
devote all his time to letters. This was 
almost certainly the only prosperous period 
of his life. In the following summer he 
married. 

Concerning the riots which took place 
in the re-built Covent Garden Theatre, 
Leigh Hunt wrote in the Examiner 
of 24th September 1809, “Mr. Kemble 
carries hundreds of pounds on his back as 
Macbeth and has the face to make pitiful 
bows to poor fellows cooped up in gal- 
leries.” Later, on 19th November, he writes 


of the “impolite and brutal conduct of the 
Managers of Covent Garden”; and of the 
new Private Boxes, he questions, “ Could 
there possibly be easier opportunities for 
the whole progress of seduction and sensu- 
ality, for vanquishing the weak and rioting 


with the abandoned?” 

When Thomas Moore called his own light 
opera M.P. or Blue Stocking a “ bagatelle,” 
Hunt wrote, “his sense of the frivolity of 
the dialogue does not excuse him for having 
written it.” Of the comedian, Charles 
Mathews, he wrote, “ the principal fault in 
the general style of Mr. Mathews is a re- 
dundancy of bodily motion approaching to 
restlessness which I have sometimes thought 
to have been a _ kind of nervousness 
impatient of public observation”; and “ we 
have not a single tragedian or female per- 
former who can at all disguise the voice 
and of all our comedians, who really ought 
to excel in this point, Mr. Bannister and 
Mr. Mathews seem the only two who can 
thus escape from themselves with any 
artifice: many of the comic actors, as 
Munden, Simmons, Blanchard, Liston, 
Johnstone, Wewitzer, and particularly 
Fawcett, seem blessed with such honest 
throats as to be incapable of the slightest 
deception.” 

The reputation of the Examiner stood 
high as a literary journal and a liberal organ 
in 1812. Hazlitt came to London from 
Winterslow and found employment on it. 


But the Government eyed it with dislike. 
Two or three attempts to prosecute had 
been relinquished when Leigh Hunt began 
his attacks upon the Prince Regent. These 
appeared from February until November 
and the brothers were brought to trial on 
9th December 1812. Lord Brougham 
defended them ably but there could be but 
one outcome and in the following February 
sentences of two years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £500 were imposed upon each of the 
two offenders. Complete remission was 
offered if they would undertake to leave 
the Regent alone but this they would not 
do. 

From prison Leigh Hunt continued to 
conduct the political side of the Examiner. 
Theatrical criticism was entrusted to his 
school-mate, Thomas Barnes, later editor of 
The Times. In these circumstances the 
prestige and importance of the paper was 
further increased. Leigh Hunt attained fame 
in prison and his room in Horsemonger 
Lane jail, decorated and furnished to suit 
his fancy, was a place of pilgrimage. To- 
wards the expiry of two years, Hunt pre- 
pared to resume theatrical criticism but, 
just as he was released, Napoleon returned 
from Elba. In the national emergency, 
Hunt devoted himself to political writing 
and Hazlitt took over the Examiner's 
theatre writing, which he continued to do 
for two and a half years, when he became 
dramatic critic to The Times and Leigh 
Hunt resumed dramatic criticism. A slight 
fleer at the Regent immediately occurs. 
Writing of the Italian Opera House on 17th 
August 1817, he says, “ This theatre closed 
for the season on Tuesday with Don 
Giovanni, the ballet of Figaro, and a 
*Rejouissance’ (there is no English word, 
it seems, to express such a thing) in honour 
of the Prince Regent's birthday.” 

From October 1819, to 1821, Hunt con- 
ducted the Indicator which contained some 
of his best work as an essayist, but his 
fortunes were at a low ebb. Then followed 
his well documented Italian period. At 
Shelley's invitation and cost, he took his 
wife and their seven children to Leghorn, 
“a polite Wapping, with a square and a 
theatre.” He was to assist in preparation 
of a new publication, The Liberal. Shelley's 
tragic death occurred a week after Leigh 
Hunt's arrival and he was thus left stranded, 
dependent upon the charity of Lord Byron, 
whose interest in The Liberal project 
evaporated when Shelley was no longer 


(Continued on page 47) 











Fay Compton as Lady Bracknell and John Justin as John Worthing, J.P. 


“The Importance of being Earnest’ 


IRD production of the current season at the Old Vic, Oscar 
Wilde’s famous comedy is produced by Michael Benthall with 
costumes and décor by Desmond Heeley. “The Importance” was 
last seen at the Vic in 1934 under the direction of Tyrone Guthrie, 
and is the only Wilde play to have been performed by the Company. 
The fourth production of the present season is “ Richard II,” which 
opened on 17th November with John Justin in the title réle, and a 
review will be found earlier in this issue. 
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Jack: 1 am in love with 
Gwendolen I have 
come up to town cx- 
pressly to propose to 
her. 

John Worthing tells 

his friend Algernon 

Moncrieff (Alec 

McCowen) of his 

romantic feelings to- 

wards Lady Brack- 

nell’s daughter, who 

is also Algernon’s 
cousin. 


Below : 

Jack: There is no good 
offering a reward now 
that the thing is found. 

Worthing is relieved 

to recover his tell- 

tale cigarette case. 

(Norman Scace as 

Lane, Algernon’s 

manservant.) 




















Miss Prism: 1 think, dear Doctor, I will have a 

stroll with you. It might do my headache good 
The opening scene in the garden of the 
Manor House, Woolton, Hertfordshire, 
country home of John Worthing, where 
resides his ward Cecily Cardew and her 
governess Miss Prism (Rosalind Atkin- 
son, /eft). The Rector of Woolton, The 
Rev, Canon Chasbule, D.D. (Miles Malle- 

son) is a constant visitor. 





Right 


Algernon: You are the prettiest girl I ever saw 
Cecily: Miss Prism says that all good looks are a snare 


Algernon, having discovered the secret of John Worthing’s iby 

country house, makes an unexpected appearance claiming 

to be Jack’s brother “Ernest,” and promptly falls in love 
with Cecily (Judi Dench). 





Q 





Left: 


Dr. Chasuble: Mr. Worthing, 1 offer you my sin- 
cere condolence. You have at least the consola- 
tion of knowing that you were always the most 
gencrous and forgiving of brothers. 


Jack: Poor Ernest! He had many faults, but it 
is a sad blow 
Jack, who had invented a_ brother 
(“Ernest”) in order to be able to get up 
to town frequently, now feels it expe- 
dient to get rid of him, and arrives at the 
Manor House in deep mourning, little 
knowing Algernon has forestalled him. 
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Algernon: Of course 1 admit that the faults are all 
on my side. But I must say that I think that Brother 
John's coldness to me is peculiarly painful. I expected 
a warmer welcome, especially considering it is the 
first time I have come here. 


Cecily: Uncle Jack! Do shake hands with Ernest. I 
will never forgive you if you don't. 


Jack and Algernon come face to face and the 
former is forced to make the best of a bad 
job. There is a further complication when 
Jack seeks out Dr. Chasuble to find if he can 
be christened Ernest, as that is the name 
Gwendolen knows him by and Algernon is 
also forced to seek the aid of the Doctor as 
Cecily cannot love him unless his name is 
“Ernest” too! 


Gwendolen: No, thank you. Sugar is not fashionable 
any more 


The Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax (Barbara 
Jefford) who considers herself engaged to 
“Ernest” (alias Jack) comes down to visit 
him and is none too pleased to find a very 
attractive girl on the premises. (William 
McAllister as Merriman, butler to Mr. 
Worthing.) 
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Jack: Algy! 1 have already told you to 
20. 1 don't want you here. Why don't 
you go? 

Algernon: 1 haven't quite finished my tea 
yet And there is still one muffin left. 


The men’s duplicity has been un- 

masked and to their amazement 

Gwendolen and Cecily are now 

bosom friends in league against 

them. Algy, however, displays a 

more philosophical frame of mind 
than Jack. 


<< tie 
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Miss Prism: In a moment of mental abstraction, for which I can never forgive myself, 1 deposited the manuscript 
in the bassinet and placed the baby in the handbag 


The final scene of the play. Lady Bracknell, disapproving of her daughter's proposed marriage 

to John Worthing, comes to the Manor House to take Gwendolen home. But the sight of 

Prism arouses memories, and at last the identity of the baby in the handbag is revealed and 

there is general rejoicing when it is established that John Worthing, the waif, is in fact the 
elder brother of Algernon. 








Two scenes from “‘ Heartbreak House” by 


George Bernard Shaw, 
Wynyard, Diane Cilento and Dennis Price and right, 
Brown, Diane Cilento, Alan Webb, Dennis Price and Diana Wynyard. 


at the Billy Rose Theatre. Le/t: 


Maurice Evans (on baicony), Patrick Horgan, Pamela 


(Pictures by Van Williams) 


Echoes from Broadway les a 


URING the height of its early season 

activity, Broadway was relying mainly 
on performance. New offerings were com- 
petently written, but their bid for attention 
rested in great measure on interpretation. 

Some fine acting failed to win success for 
Flowering Cherry. Once again it was the 
story of a London hit which carried no 
message for Broadway audiences or critics, 
although there was praise for Wendy Hiller 
and Eric Portman in the leading rdles. 
Andrew Ray as Tom, and Susan Burnet 
as Carol, were brought over from the 
London cast. 

Maurice Evans assembled a group of 
elegant players for his production of Shaw's 
Heartbreak House, directed by Harold 
Clurman, and presented at the handsomely 
refurbished and newly-named Billy Rose 
Theatre. Mr. Evans played Captain Shot- 
over in a GBS beard and with appropriate 
gleam-in-the-eye madness. Pamela Brown 
was slyly sophisticated in her intimitable 
style as Lady Utterword. Alan Webb 
caught the satiric essence of Mazzini 
Dunn's victimised character in a neat blend 
of pathos and comedy. Diana Wynyard put 
the grand lady parody of Mrs Hushabye 
into sweeping focus. Dennis Price was a 
personable Hushabye; Sam Levene a Boss 
Mangan of outraged broad humours; Diane 


Cilento an ingenuous but worldly Ellie. 

A new play, The Miracle Worker, created 
a stir among the critics, and appeared to 
be the season’s first smash dramatic hit. Its 
success was due to a combination of sub- 
ject matter and two spine-tingling perform- 
ances. William Gibson, author of Two for 
the Seesaw, dramatised the story of a very 
short period in the early girlhood (1887) of 
Helen Keller, the woman who became 
famous for her triumphs over the affilictions 
of deafness, dumbness and blindness. 

The play is concerned with the efforts of 
a young woman, Annie Sullivan, herself 
rescued from blindness, to bring knowledge 
and awareness of life to a little girl who 
can neither see, hear nor speak. Depicted 
are the patient heart-rending attempts to 
establish communication, the physical 
tussles to enforce discipline, and the grop- 
ing toward psychological development. 
Patty Duke gave an incredibly realistic per- 
formance as Helen, aided by inspired direc- 
tion from Arthur Penn. Anne Bancroft’s 
forceful, determined Annie, imbued with 
practical inspiration to perform a miracle, 
was a deeply etched characterisation. As 
playwriting, the work possesses definite 
faults, but the two main characters carry 
it along. 

Eugene O'Neill—or at 


least a_ fairly 








reasonable facsimile of his writing talent 
emerged again in a musical, Take Me Along, 
based on the late playwright’s Ah Wilder- 
ness! Peter Glenville handled the staging 
under producing auspices of David Merrick. 
Starred were Jackie Gleason, of television 
fame, the gracious actress Eileen Herlie, the 
urbane Walter Pidgeon and the young 
character comic, Robert Morse. 

Set in 1910, the musical (book by Joseph 
Stein and Robert Russell, music and lyrics 
by Bob Merrill) does much to recreate the 
flavour, the personal problems, and the 
atmosphere of American small town life of 
the period. For a Broadway song-dance 
piece, it was rather quiet and subdued, but 
had a certain charm for that very reason. 

Anita Loos adapted two novels by Colette 
into a romantic tragedy involving a Parisi- 
enne cocotte and a young man considerably 
her junior. Kim Stanley and Horst Buch- 
holz were starred in the play, Cheri. It 
permitted them to engage in some sizzling 
love scenes and suffer the physical indigni- 
ties of advancing age over a span of twenty 
years. Miss Stanley gave a perceptive per- 
formance as a sophisticated lady of the 
boudoir trapped in a hopeless love affair. 
Mr. Buchholz, German actor of some 
renown, managed to convey reality and 
sympathy in a character always on the brink 


of alienating the respect of the audience. 
(He entrances feminine theatregoers.) 

A rather strange mixture of mystic melo- 
drama and Jewish vernacular comedy was 
found in The Tenth Man, by Paddy Chayef- 


sky. It is about a mentally unbalanced girl 
who the oldsters decide is possessed by a 
dybbuk which must be exorcised in ancient 
rites. Scenes are set in a makeshift, base- 
ment synagogue in a present-day American 


Eileen Hertie and Jackie 
Gleason in a moment 
from *“*‘ Take Me Along,”’ 
the new musical based on 
O'Neill's “Ah, Wilder- 
ness.”” 


book is by Joseph Stein 

and Robert Russell with 

music and lyrics by Bob 
Merrill. 


* 


(Picture by 
Friedman-A beles) 


city, with lights of ceremonial candles and 
drone of ritual creating an eerie background. 
Tyrone Guthrie's direction utilised shifting, 
formalised groupings of characters in pic- 
ture style. Interludes of broad comedy 
struck a counterpoint against the strong 
drama. Critical reception was mixed, with 
one or two ecstatic reviews. This reporter 
was. amused by the comedy, unmoved by 
the drama, and somewhat nonplussed by the 
abrupt shifts from one to the other. 

A play without too much depth, but pos- 
sessing an entertaining quality, was The 
Warm Peninsula, by Joe Masteroff. It 
benefited by the starring presence of Julie 
Harris and June Havoc as two young women 
of widely divergent backgrounds thrown 
together in a search for true romance in 
Miami, Florida. They find what they are 
seeking, lose it, then regain a semblance 
after disillusioning experience with two 
“lost” young men. 

Golden Fleecing represented a vigorous 
bid for favour in the milieu of farce comedy. 
The play by Lorenzo Semple, Jr., takes 
place in Venice, Italy, where a trio of U.S. 
Navy scientists discover electronic methods 
of beating the roulette wheel. It was gusty 
fun. 

Modern technology in a serious vein was 
treated in The Highest Tree, by Dore Schary, 
dealing with an atomic scientist, doomed 
by leukemia, who believes bomb tests should 
be abolished. This is a big theme. In 
placing it on comparatively superficial, per- 
sonal terms, the playwright lost the sweep 
of the conflict. 

One of the most interesting, stimulating 
productions occurred off-Broadway. It was 
U.S.A., abridged by Paul Shyre and John 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“The Edwardians’” 4: the savitle 


Above left: The Dowager (Athene Seyler) gives Vigeon (Ernest Thesiger) the writing case 
belonging to Lady Roehampton, having removed the love letters it contained. Above right: 
Sebastian, 12th Duke of Chevron (Jeremy Brett), writer of the letters and Sylvia, Lady 
Roehampton (Helen Cherry). Below: The terrace at Chevron just after news comes of the 
death of Edward VII. L to R, Sir Harry Tremaine (Richard Vernon), Lord Templecombe 
(Nicholas Hannen), Lucy, Sebastian's mother (Ambrosine Phillpotts) and Leonard Anquetil 

(Hugh Cross). Pictures by Denis de Marne) 








Above: The young Duke tries on his robes 
for the coming Coronation. Also in the 
picture, right, John Gill as Gunter, his valet, 


ber, under the title “ Week-End in May and Aimee Delamian as Miss Wace. 








“THE EDWARDIANS” 


Costumes & Wigs 
by 
NATHAN’S 


12 PANTON ST. S.W.1 WHI 5245 

















Isa Miranda wants to be a Londoner 
(Contd.) 

no fewer than forty-five portraits of herself 
by forty-five different artists. Then the 
Florentine painter, Paulo Ghiglia, asked if 
he might paint the forty-sixth. She agreed. 
She liked his individual style and she, in 
turn, proved his ideal model, so he went 
ahead and did not stop until he had painted 
two hundred pictures of the actress in a 
variety of different moods and costumes. 
Half of them were exhibited in Paris last 
year, featured as 100 Visages de Isa Miranda. 

In her spare time Miranda makes dolls 
from wire and any brightly coloured material 
that comes to hand, whether it be from old 
scarves or men’s ties. Each one has an in- 
dividual face and costume. Some are 
mediaeval courtiers, others clowns, or even 
more extraordinary figments of Miranda's 
fertile imagination. She sells these exotic 
figures and sends the proceeds to nuns in 
Rome who care for illegitimate children. 

This versatile creature has won coveted 
prizes for her acting on both stage and 
screen; she has gold medals for her work 
as a painter and has had two volumes of 
poems published in Italian. England has 
already inspired her pen. The melancholy 
beauty of falling leaves in the London 
squares has started her off on a series of 
poems in English. 

“Yesterday is finished,” she smiles, as 
she neatly reveals her philosophy of life in 
a nutshell. She spends no time dwelling on 
past triumphs. She is far too busy with 
the present, intent upon increasing the doll 
population of her flat from 73 to 100 
between now and Christmas; expressing her 
admiration of London in verse; trying to 
get Zaza a step nearer the stage and collec- 
ting every published word about the greatest 
of all Italian actresses—Eleonora Duse. * 





Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wate Or. 
? 
which gives full details of all 


London's Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 
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Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 

Old Vic revival of The Importance of Being 
Earnest bears favourable comparison with 
the success achieved by her famous pre- 
decessors. 

If she really had a favourite part, it would 
be Mistress Quickly and she is overjoyed 
at the prospect of playing her again in the 
Christmas production of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor at the Old Vic, when Maggie 
Smith and Moyra Fraser will be seen as the 
Wives. Miss Atkinson’s performance as 
Quickly at Stratford was one of her out- 
standing creations, which is why she is being 
asked to play the part again. 

Much as she appreciates the compliment, 
she is slightly worried about what she calls 
a hangover from earlier productions. She 
cannot come to the Old Vic revival with a 
completely clean slate, having been so close 
to Quickly in the past. “I cannot possibly 
alter her character,” she said. “No matter 
what happens, I shall always see her as an 
awful fool, but a warm-hearted woman all 
the same, a woman whose language is apt 
to run away with her. No doubt I shall be 
able to adjust my ideas so that they still 
harmonise with the producer’s intentions.” 

The scene in which Quickly breaks the 
news of Falstaff’s death really inspires an 
actress to scale the heights. Miss Atkinson 
sighs with immense pleasure at the thought 
of playing it again. “It is heaven if you 
can do it,” she adds, “but agony if you 
can’t!” 


Echoes from Broadway (Conid.) 

Dos Passos from the latter’s novel of the 
same title. Played in a small arena theatre, 
six performers alternated recitation style of 
dramatisation with enacted scenes. Events, 
moods, popular fads and national public 
figures of the United States from 1900 to 
1930 pass in kaleidoscopic review. Mr. 
Shyre’s staging was skilfully integrated, the 
acting superb. Cheers for the players: 
William Windom, Peggy McCay, Laurence 
Hugo, Joan Tetzel, William Redfield and 
Sada Thompson. 

The unique, tremendously gifted broad 
comedy talents of Nancy Walker and Bert 
Lahr were unable to make a success of a 
new revue, The Girls Against the Boys. 
Despite their herculean efforts, it closed 
after a few performances. * 


“Theatre World’ Annual No. 10 


Now on Sale Price 25s. 





Above left: 
Artsro 


Appen and music by Hans-Dieter Hosalla. Above right: 


im the title réle and Heinz Schubert as Dr. Dullfeet in ** The Preventable Rise of 


Ekkehard Schall 
Ui” by Brecht, at the Berliner Ensembie, directed by Palitzsch and Weckwerth with décor by Kari von 


Josef Kamper (Smiligin) and Helene Weigel (Pelagea 


Niftovaa Viassova, the Mother) in Brecht’s adaptation (in collaboration with Hanns Eisler, Siatan Dudow and 


Giinther Weisenbors) of Maxim Gorki’s nove! “ The 


Mother,” also at the Berliner Ensemble. 


(Pictures by Percy Paukschta) 


A Tour of the Brecht Country 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS REVIEWED BY OSSIA TRILLING 


OVEMBER being the Schiller bicen- 

tenary month, one expects tu find 
German theatres, both East and West, 
staging new productions of his plays. And 
so it ‘turns out. But a closer look at the 
repertoires reveals another interesting fact, 
namely the large number of productions of 
works by Brecht throughout the two 
Germanys. In the month of November alone 
the following premiéres of new productions 
are recorded: Castrop, Mother Courage, 
Karl-Marx-Stadt, The Trial of Lucullus, 
Hanover, The Visions of Simone Machard, 
Cleve, Mother Courage, and Oldenburg, The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, in Germany, and 
Basle, The Good Woman of Setchuan, and 
Lucerne, Mother Courage, in Switzerland. 
Incidentally no productions of Brecht are 
listed in Austria, and indeed no play of 
Brecht seems to have been performed in the 
country of which he was a national when he 
died in 1956, certainly not since his death. 
But that is a thorny subject beyond the 
scope of this article. 

In his recent book on Brecht, Martin 
Esslin, commenting on The Preventable Rise 
of Arturo Ui, dismisses the parallels between 
gangsterism in Chicago and Hitlerism in 


Nazi Germany, as “laboured and uncon- 
vincing.” Any visitor to the current Berliner 
Ensemble production of this drama (or that 
in Stuttgart which preceded it, for that 
matter) will at once conclude that it requires 
more experience of theatre-going (and play- 
reading) than Mr. Esslin seems to have had, 
in order to appreciate the amount of con- 
viction concealed between the bare lines of a 
text. Mr. Esslin scoffs at Brecht’s knowledge 
of Chicago, which he puts at very slight, 
though he withholds a similar reproof in his 
comments on In the Jungle of the Cities, 
Happy End ard Saint Joan of the Stock- 
yards, all of which are set in the selfsame 
Chicago. As H. F. Garten points out (in 
Modern German Drama) Brecht equated 
Chicago with capitalist gangsterism. Any- 
one who has seen films like Scarface or 
Quick Millions (neither of which was 
intended to be Marxist propaganda) will 
understand why he does so, and dismiss Mr. 
Esslin’s misjudgment for what it is worth. 

Certainly the premature death of Brecht, 
the theatrical director, has not so far affected 
the fortunes or the standards of the pro- 
ductions in East Berlin. His main disciples, 
Peter Palitzsch and Manfed Weckwerth 





who staged Arturo Ui, have turned out apt 
pupils. Lothar Bellag’s revival of the Brecht- 
Weckwerth version of Becher’s The Winter 
Campaign, a tragedy on two planes, on the 
Russian front and on the home front, in both 
of which a Nazi soldier is disillusioned and 
learns, all too late, the lies behind his facade 
of false ideals, is splendid in its epic sweep. 
and frequently moves one to the verge of 
tears. Ekkehard Schall is quietly touching 
as the misguided German patriot. Less 
moving, because more consonant with the 
Brechtian theory of non-involvement, but 
equally effective theatrically, is the drama- 
tist’s own production, now revived by Weck- 
werth, of his adaptation of Gorki’s The 
Mother, in which Helene Weigel gives a 
strangely sad and compelling performance 
as the heroic illiterate working-woman who 
learns from personal experience that her 
destiny is bound up with the revolution. But 
the unquestioned highlight of this year's 
festival in East Berlin, the so-called “Berliner 
Festtage,” was Arturo Ui. 


Written in Finland in 1941 during the 


darkest years of Nazi domination over 
Europe, Arturo Ui is a wholesome reminder 
that freedom is not an abstract philo- 
sophical concept but a living necessity to 
be guarded with all one’s wits against its 
would-be assassins. From the moment one 
takes one’s seat in the theatre and faces the 
glass-cabinets with the wax-figures of 
Hindenburg, Hitler, Géring and Goebbels, 
one is aware of the parallels beween the 
criminal gangsters who foisted their 
unwanted protection on the employers’ 
business rivals in Chicago, and those other 
gangsters whom the free world finally 
uprooted but only at the cost of millions of 
lives. To suggest, as some critics have done, 
that Arturo Ui is past history, is to mis- 
understand history, and to ignore present- 
day events. The womb from which the 
monstrosity of Nazism crawled is still fertile, 
says Brecht at the end of Arturo Ui: that is 
his warning to posterity. The lesson is 
brilliantly conveyed by the huge cast and by 
the inspired tragi-comic acting of Ekkehard 
Schall in the Chaplinesque title-réle. We see 
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Kenneth Tynan: 
ceptive study.” 

Goronwy Rees: “An excellent book 
..- I do not think it could be bettered 
either as an introduction to Brecht 
for those who do not know his works, 
or as a commentary on them for 
those who already admire him.” 35s. 
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him turn before our very eyes from a pathetic 
hesitant littlke worm of a man into the all- 
powerful demagogue, who relies on the 
terror of the gun for his ultimate supremacy. 
The décor, by Karl von Appen, is skilfully 
arranged and changed before the audience's 
eyes, a favourite trick of the Brechtian 
method which seeks to remind the spectator 
that, though he may be enjoying the thrills 
of make-believe in the playhouse, the harsh 
realities of the world outside cannot be 
ignored. 

Schweik in the Second World War was 
written around the same time, but the turn- 
ing point of Stalingrad had been passed; this 
is reflected in the last scene in which Hasek’s 
little Czech soldier, transplanted from the 
Austro-Hungarian into the Nazi Army, 
comes across the arch-gangster on the battle- 
field. Harry Buckwitz, Intendant and chief 
producer at the Frankfurt city theatre, has 
staged several of Brecht’s plays, often before 
they have been seen elsewhere. The first 
production of Schweik in West Germany this 
year was a resounding success, not least 
because of the imposing décor of Teo Otto, 
who divided the revolving stage into two 
styles: the realism of the Czech beer-house 
and the expressionism of the “upper regions” 
with the larger-than-lifesize figures of the 
Nazi gangsters poised precariously on the 
edge of a colossal edifice. The Hanns Eisler 


songs were among the most popular com- 
ponents of this grandiose production which 
has been retained in next season's repertoire. 

Seventeen miles south of Frankfurt (a 
distance which it took the Roland Express 
19 minutes to cover) stands the city of 
Darmstadt, home of one of Germany’s oldest 
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and best-known experimental “reps.” It is 
directed today by Gustav Rudolf Sellner who 
has kept the flag of avant-garde flying here, 
ever since the fascist interregnum. Among 
the plays I saw in his makeshift theatre—for 
the bombed-out “ Landestheater” is not yet 
rebuilt—was Man is Man, one of Brecht’s 
earliest plays. It was written in 1924-5 and 
had its world premiére in Darmstadt in the 
following year. Thirty-three years later, a 
wholly new generation of playgoers seem, 
by all the evidence, to have inherited their 
parents’ preference for unorthodox drama. 
This play is set in the mythical Kipling 
country and the British invasion of Tibet 
which is its background was given ironic 
point by the newspaper reports of Chinese 
behaviour in 1959 on the same territory. 
Brecht’s thesis in Man is Man is that man 
can be turned into anything one wants, if 
one can have power over his body and soul. 
It was the last of his pre-Marxist plays, yet 
as didactic as any of the later dramas, and 
Brecht was already using the “alienation- 
effect” and other devices which he only later 
formulated into a set theory. Galy Gay, an 
Irish dock-worker takes the place of a 
murdered British tommy, and gradually 
assumes his identity, eventually facing a 
mock court-martial in which he pronounces 
his own sentence. Like Setchuan it is a 
parable, and preaches an anti-war moral. 
There is a great deal of sardonic humour in 
the text and in the songs (with music by Paul 
Dessau) and the décor, by Franz Mertz, was 
fully in keeping with Sellner’s effective pro- 
duction. 

Saint Joan of the Stockyards, written after 

(Continued on page 54) 








*“Rollo’’ 


at the Strand 


Left: The opening scene 
of the play in Noél 
Carradine’s apartment 
Léon Rollo (Leo Mce- 
Kern, centre) has been 
waiting a long time to see 
his old friend from his 
schooldays in order once 
again to borrow some 
money. As is usual a 
fierce argument ensues 
Léon bears a deep grudge 
against Noél (Ferdy 
Mayne) who enjoys all 
the good things in life 
Léon feels should have 
been his by right, and his 
life purpose is to embar- 
rass his old friend as 
much as he can (though 
without much success) 
Left: Edith (Gwen Cher- 
rell) Léon’s wife, and 
Veronique ( Nicolette 
Bernard) Noéi's wealthy 
wife, who years ago had 
been in love with Léon. 








¥. 


Back in his own modest apartment Léon questions his adopted daughter Alexa (Jacqueline Ellis) 
about her boy friends. He suspects she is trying to hide something from him. 
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@ SCENES from the play by 

Marcel Achard, pted 
by Felicity Douglas, which had 
its original performance at the 
Oxford Playhouse before com- 
ing to London on 27th October. 
The play is directed by Frank 
Hauser with settings by Michael 
Richardson, and is presented at 
the Strand by Heary Sherek. 


Pictures by Kenny Parker 


Right: Having learned 
that his old enemy is 
Alexa’s lover, Léon with 
glee lays a trap for him 
and, having locked his 
daughter in her bedroom, 
waits behind the door 
when Noél puts in his 
appearance. But Léon’s 
victory in bringing Noél 
to his knees turns out to 
be bitter sweet. 





Léon withholds the tell-tale letter, and in the end Noél gets off scot free, his wife apparently 
none the wiser, while Alexa is cured of her infatuation. 
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BERLINER FESTWOCHEN 


REVIEWED BY 
ALFRED H. UNGER 


(Photo by Harry Croner) 


Curtain Up in West Berlin (2) 


ONTRIBUTIONS from contemporary 
German dramatists during the Berliner 
Festwochen were insignificant in the face of 
the abundance of remarkable foreign plays. 
But, in spite of what the heads of German 
theatres call the “non-existence of con- 
temporary German plays,” the Association 
of German Dramatists gave me a list of 
not less than 24 playwrights of the post war 
generation. These seem to find no favour 
with the theatres, while the attitude of most 
of the leading Berlin critics towards this 
“new blood” is far from encouraging. Such 
is the case of the author Wolfgang Hildes- 
heimer, whose play Landschaft mit Figuren 
had its first production at Frank Lothar’s 
Theater Die Tribiine. The author, who had 
already shown a refreshing originality in 
two earlier plays, this time broke away com- 
pletely from all theatrical conventions, dis- 
regarding established rules, outdoing Beckett 
and lonesco, whose plays, Hildesheimer 
asserts, he did not know, and basing his 
play on the illogical absurdities of human 
existence. Instead of a coherent story Hildes- 
heimer gave us numerous snippets of situ- 
ations, leaving it to the spectator’s imagina- 
tion to find the relations of the various bits 
and pieces. He introduces a young painter; 


his girlish, somnambulant, sadistic wife; a 
glazier, who throughout the play fixes new 
window panes (all of which, however, fall out 
again at the end of the play); and three other 
strange characters, who want to be painted 
by the artist. They are an elderly society 
lady with the make-up of a young girl, her 
dandified lover (whom she had induced to 
murder her husband), and her previous 
lover, an old fool. They all behave in an 
expressionist, dreamlike way and, while they 
are sitting for their portraits, enact their 
subconscious thoughts in which past and 
present are constantly mixed up and con- 
fused. In the end the three self-revealing 
sitters become fixed in their pose, are 
bought by an art collector (the figures, not 
the portraits), and packed in coffin-like cases 
and sent off. 

Even if the author had no other intention 
than to arouse audiences to project their 
own ideas into the action on the stage, it 
would have been a laudable achievement. 
But Berlin's critics, who are so eager to 
applaud the avantgardist products of other 
countries were, strangely enough, extremely 
harsh in condemning this commendable 
effort, and no doubt yet another of Ger- 
many’s few younger dramatists will shrink 

















Henniger y . 
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from the idea of trying out new ideas again. 

The play was directed imaginatively by 
Hermann Herrey who was awarded a prize 
some time ago for his Ionesco productions, 
and the part of the youngish-elderly lady 
was played by Trude Hesterberg, a famous 
diseuse and operetta star in the ‘twenties, 
who, in this part, made her first appearance 
in a straight play in Berlin after a long 
absence. 

The other contemporary German play 
(there were only two), was Der Schulfreund 
by Johannes Mario Simmel at the Schloss- 
parktheater, one of the two Municipal 
Theatres under Boleslaw Barlog, Berlin's 
leading producer of straight plays. Der 
Schulfreund, a prizewinning play written on 
literary, conventional lines, but with a theme 
of political poignancy, throws a significant 
light on the behaviour of certain Germans 
from the time of the Nazis until the pre- 
sent day. A postman who, during the Nazi 
period, had to join the Nazi Party in order 
to save his job, but who is utterly opposed 
to the persecution of Jews, writes a letter 
to his old school friend Hermann Goring, 
who always used to take his advice when 
at school, and naively asks him to change 
his policy. The Gestapo think the postman 
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dangerous and want to liquidate him—but 
Goring saves him by having him certified 
and put into a lunatic asylum. When the 
war is over and the hero wants to take up 
his old position as a postman, he is rejected 
on the ground of having been certified. 
What follows is a Kafka-esque chase after 
those possible witnesses who, besides the 
dead Géring (Gestapo officials, doctors, 
etc.), could testify on his behalf. But these 
old Nazi and Nazi fellow-travellers all have 
their particular reasons for denying any 
knowledge of the injustice done to “Goring’s 
friend” and the hero, helped by a solicitor, 
sees his only chance in committing an 
offence which will bring him into Court, 
and thus open up officially the question of 
his sanity. This neatly built play, with its 
vivid picture of the mental workings of 
many a German of a, we hope, disappear- 
ing generation, was competently directed by 
Intendant Albert Bessler, Barlog’s deputy. 

One of the great attractions at Barlog’s 
Schillertheater was Fritz Kortner’s produc- 
tion of Schiller’s Die Rauber, commemorat- 
ing the Bicentenary of Schiller’s birth. 
Kortner, who used to live in London in the 
"thirties and appeared in a number of British 
films at that time has, by now, become the 





most controversial German stage director 
and something of a legend. German actors 
speak of him with awe, authors consider 
him a tyrant, who uses the original text of 
a play as material for his own artistic ends 
—most of the time, admittedly, to the advan- 
tage of the play. Anyhow Kortner’s First 
Nights are always regarded as theatrical events 


of the first magnitude in Munich and Berlin. 
He succeeded in giving Schiller’s antiquated 
Robbers a completely new look, and Karl, 
the actual hero in Schiller’s conception, be- 
came in this version an uninteresting figure 


of secondary importance. For German 
theatregoers, who know their Schiller, the 
result was a breath-taking evening — to 
which even the purist could not really 
object. 

The difficult part of Franz was played by 
Rolf Henninger, who is becoming one of 
the most outstanding younger character 
actors in the German theatre. In Barlog’s 
magnificent production of Fdmond Rost- 
and’s Cyrano de Bergerac at the Schiller- 
Theater, Rolf Henninger played the title part 
with all the required swashbuckling splen- 
dour and introspective poetry. Cyrano was 
directed by Werner Diiggelin, a young Swiss 
director. With its rembrandtesque scenery 
and the colourful costumes by Jérg Zim- 
mermann, the superb handling of the lively 
mass scenes and the outstanding perform- 
ances of the leading actors, this production 
was convincing proof that West Berlin has 
regained her supremacy over the other 
theatrical centres in Germany, a conviction 


Gastaf Griindgens as Phorkyas (Mephisto) in Goethe's 
“Faust II” at the Schiler-theater, Berlin, 
by Griindgens with décor by Teo Otto. 
(Photo by Rosemarie Clausen, Hamburg) 
which was confirmed more than once 
(witness Schénberg’s Moses and Aron) dur- 
ing the Festival. 

The guest performance of Goethe’s Faust 
Second Part, presented by Gustaf Griindgens 
with his Deutsches Schauspielhaus, Hamburg, 
in the Schiller-theater, however, proved an 
extraordinary event, though this was undoub- 
tedly, the climax of the Festival. Faust //, 
which, as far as I know, has never been pro- 
duced in this country, is, as readers may 
remember, not the continuation of the Faust 
and Gretchen story of Faust J. It is rather 
a variation on the theme of “ How to live 
boundlessly and still escape the Devil”... 
a philosophical revue about the limits of 
human endeavour—the greatest poem ever 
written in the German language. Discussions 
as to whether it should or could be produced 
at all on the stage have gone on ever since 
it was written. In our generation, anyway, the 
stage production of Faust // is linked with 
Gustaf Griindgens’ name. It is the crown- 
ing of an illustrious career as producer, dir- 
ector and actor, and in Faust 1] Griindgens 
excels in all three capacities. His rendering 
of the réle of Mephistopheles, consisting, in 
fact, of a number of parts and disguises, was 
a feast for every connoisseur of good acting. 
and Goethe’s verses have rarely been spoken 
with such clarity and understanding before. 
The part of Faust was competently played 
by Werner Hinz, but was not quite a match 
for Griindgens. The scenery was by Teo 
Otto, in part surrealist (a wooden scaffold, 
f.i.), and in part spectacular Extravaganza. 
Duration of the performance: four solid 
hours. Applause: endless. 

Speaking of spectacular Extravaganza 
Giraudoux, were he still alive, would have 
had cause to be proud, since no less than 
three of his plays were shown during the 
Festwochen (almost a Giraudoux-Festival! ). 
and all of them in exhuberant productions. 
Two of them were in Barlog Theatres: 
Der Trojanische Krieg Findet Nicht Statt 
(Tiger at the Gates), a most original pro- 
duction, a mixture of classical and modern, 
directed by Josef Gielen and The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot at the Schiller-Theater. 
directed by Willi Schmidt, with Germany’s 
great tragedienne, Hermine Kérner, now in 
her 78th year (whom to see on the stage 
would alone justify a long journey, as my 
French colleague Charles Hébert remarked), 
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TO COUGH —— 
OR NOT TO COUGH 


—that is no problem! y 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
ey have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them personally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 
to avoid a ‘husky’ throat and coughing spasms. 
Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles are recommended 
for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and ‘colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 
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Curtain Up 


in 
West Berlin 


(Continued) 


and Undine at the Theater am Kurfiirsten- 
damm, inventively directed by Leonard 
Steckel, with film star Liselotte Pulver in the 
title réle. All deserve a more detailed 
review—but for lack of space. 

The Long and the Short and the Tall by 
Willis Hall, was one of the British plays of 
the Festwochen which had an enormous 
appeal for Berlin audiences. It was trans- 
lated into German by Fred Gotfurt, Chief 
Story Editor of one of London’s leading 
film companies. His rendering of the diffi- 
cult soldiers’ jargon into German was very 
appropriate indeed, and the play was put on 
by Boleslaw Barlog at the Schlosspark- 
theater under the title Das Ende vom Lied. 
Anglophile Barlog made it a point to direct 
the play himself. On the whole there are 
very few English plays on the German stage 
with an authentic English atmosphere, and 
in this particular case, where English soldiers 
had to be played by German actors, your 
reviewer was rather apprehensive about the 
outcome. Well, Barlog’s direction of this 
very English play was one of the surprises 
of the Festwochen. Everything in it was 
right: the uniforms, the outfit, the attitude 


and 

in Hans Lietzau'’s pro- 
duction of * Sweet 
Bird of Youth” by 
Tennessee Williams. 


of the soldiers, their manners. And another 
surprise: for the part of the Japanese soldier 
Barlog had engaged Mr. Kenji Takaki from 
London, who created this part in the original 
production at the Royal Court Theatre. It 
cannot have been easy for Mr. Takaki to 
take part in the rehearsals of the play, as 
he hardly understood any German. But it 
must be stated that his performance was at 
least as moving as in London. And he had 
the biggest share in the applause of the 
evening. The production, with effective 
scenery by H. W. Lenneweit was, of course, 
one of the big successes of the Festwochen, 
and the author as well as the translator, who 
were both invited by Barlog for the First 
Night, took more than one bow (with 
Barlog modestly in the background), 

If there are many John Osborne fans in 
Berlin, there are at least as many of Ten- 
nessee Williams. His play Sweet Bird of 
Youth (German title Siisser Vogel Jugend) 
had been anticipated as one of the great 
attractions of the Festwochen.  Barlog 
decided to produce this play at the Schiller- 
theater on the last evening of the Fest- 

(Continued on page 50) 








The Inventor of Dramatic Criticism (Contd. 


there to maintain it. Byron’s letters to 
Moore show this. Writing on 12th July 
1822, he says, “ Leigh Hunt is here—setting 
up a journal—can you give us anything? 
He seems sanguine but I am not. I do not, 
however, like to put him out of spirits by 
saying so; for he is bilious and unwell.” 
The Liberal struggled into print four times. 
Byron contributed what Murray would not 
handle and John Hunt, in England, was 
prosecuted and fined for printing “ The 
Vision of Judgment.” Hazlitt made con- 
tributions, including “My First Acquain- 
tance with Poets.” How the Hunts lived 
in Italy is a mystery, but how they ever 
lived is a mystery, always in difficulties and 
sometimes without food. They were back 
in London by 1825. Hunt returned to the 
theatre in January 1828, and edited The 
Companion, a _ weekly which — survived 
twenty-eight numbers. 

On 4th October 1830, the first number of 
the Tatler appeared. Leigh Hunt wrote the 
whole of this four-page literary and 
theatrical journal and published it daily for 
seventeen months. He never wrote better 
dramatic criticism but it exhausted him. 

A year or two after the Tatler died, 
Hunt's collected verses were published by 
subscription and this event, as well as the 
fact that the subscription-list was a lengthy 
and influential one, gave the author great 
satisfaction. His most ambitious poem, 
“The Story of Rimini,” he had begun in 
jail and published in 1816. It was well 
thought of by most judges then. Even 
Byron called it “ devilish good,” but it was 
attacked by Blackwoods and the Quarterly. 
Writing in 1896, Hunt’s biographer, R. B. 
Johnson, says that this poem “led a reform 
in English poetry, and remains, in spite of 
defects, the most solid monument of Hunt's 
poetical achievements.” He also says, how- 
ever, “the couplet in his hands grew pert 
and garrulous,” as naturally it would, and 
“It proves conclusively that he was not, in 
the highest sense, a poet.” The two poems 
of Hunt’s which are well known today were 
written after the publication of his collected 
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verses. “Jenny Kissed Me,” inspired by 
Jane Carlyle, and “Abou Ben Adhem,”” 
suggested by a fable related by the 17th 
century Orientalist, Herbelot, appear in 
many anthologies and are loved, established 
and familiar. 

Towards the end of his life, Hunt had 
success in the theatre. His play, A Legend 
of Florence, was produced at Covent Garden 
in February 1840, and was witnessed two or 
three times by the Queen, who was so 
pleased with it that, twelve years later, she 
gave command for a_ performance at 
Windsor Castle, Meanwhile, in 1850, it had 
been revived at Sadler’s Wells. In this year 
also Hunt’s most popular book, his Auto- 
biography, appeared. Hunt was now at 
last in fairly easy circumstances. Sir Percy 
Shelley had begun an allowance of £120 a 
year some years before and “in considera- 
tion of his distinguished literary talents” a 
Civil List pension of £200 was granted in 
June 1847. Incidentally, it was in aid of 
Leigh Hunt that Dickens, Forster, Lemon 
and friends performed Ben Jonson’s Every 
Man in his Humour. A few years later, 
Leigh Hunt's too familiar delineation appear- 
ed in the character of Harold Skimpole in 
Bleak House. Realising what he had done, 


Dickens made eleventh-hour attempts to 


tone down the likeness: Not that Hunt 
would have objected to the description, but 
the conduct of Skimpole is much below 
Hunt's rules and principles. In character, 
there was more of Mark Tapley than of 
Harold Skimpole in Leigh Hunt, 

On 20th January 1858, Lovers’ Amaze- 
ments, his second and last published drama, 
was presented with success at the Lyceum 
and he wrote, “ The audience called for me 
with some fervour as on the appearance of 
the Legend of Florence and I felt myself 
again, as it were, in the warm arms of my 
fellow creatures unmistaken and never to be 
morbidised more.” He was then living in 
a cottage at Hammersmith, 7 Cornwall 
Road, now 16 Rowan Road, behind the now 
derelict King’s Theatre. He died on 28th 
August 1859, in Putney, at the house of a 
friend he had gone to visit. + 
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before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”’ 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Strect. Props. Bruno & Gino 





_ | oe 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 


Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WeEStern 8525/5395 
Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 








LEY ON’S &i 


Chop Suey Restaurant i 
Established 1926 


91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. [ij 
oases ig 2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 


“FAIR LADY” FOR THE GAY HuSssAR 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 


Fully Licensed ~* OpenDaily 
(inc. Sundays) 12 to 11 p.m. 


GER. 0973 




















LE P’°’TIT MONTMARTRE 
Marylebone Lane, Wigmore Street, W.1. Tel: WEL 2992 


You MUST visit this Gay Intimate little Auberge 8 Jeannot & his Guitar Nightly 
FRENCH COOKING AT ITS BEST! TRY M. VINCENT’S FLAMBEES 
Lunch des Gastronomes 15/6 Dinner from 6.30 Licensed to Midnight 


OPEN SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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Restaurant News 


E P°TIT MONTMARTRE. A _ gay 
French restaurant with music and re- 
markable décor inspired by the artists’ 
quarter in Paris. An upstairs cocktail bar 
is equally gay. Run by the well-known 
hotelier, Rene Bassett, whom you will have 
met at the Green Park Hotel, Mayfair, this 
restaurant is noted for its variety of good 
food. Real French cooking with the pre- 
paration of “en flambe” dishes at the table 
in the best tradition. Cooking and menu 
so good that it is safer to book a table if 
you do not want to wait. 


La Primavera. A well-run, modern style 
Continental restaurant with a cocktail bar 
specialising in Italian dishes. Owner Mr, 
Ruggeri lives up to its name and always has 
plenty of fresh flowers on the tables. The 
inner room has coloured panels with delight- 
ful flower prints reminiscent of Kew. 
Attractive plates, each with different scenes, 
also add to the interest. Some svecialities 
here are Casagne Verue and Canelloni. The 
wine list is comprehensive with accent on 
the Italian side. Useful to theatregoers to 
know is that it is possible to enter at five 
minutes to midnight and order and eat at 
leisure. 


Fu-Tong is an enchanting modern Chinese 
restaurant facing Kensington Gardens with 
a view through the glass frontage that looks 
like an old print. Décor is gay with over- 
hanging trees and real birds singing which 
I finally located in a large cage hanging 
under the glass dome at the head of a 
central spiral staircase. Tables for four are 
screened giving some privacy. Another good 
idea is the placing of hot plates on the tables 
thus enabling one to enjoy at leisure the 
many separate dishes served. Make this a 
“must” on your programme. Excellent 
waiting and good but soft lighting. Many 
theatre people visit here—and in its fifteen 
months this restaurant has achieved a name. 
Parties are catered for. 

Tommy Gale, late of the Empress Club 
and Colony Restaurant, has now gone into 
partnership with Mr. George Varnavas at 
the L’Elysee now called Gale’s Restaurant. 
This well-known restaurant has been com- 
pletely modernised with a new décor and 
colour scheme which make it look twice as 
large. Lively Tommy Gale is bringing his 
Mayfair following to Percy Street. M.T. 





Pizza NaPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 


50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Noon - midnight. Fully Licensed 








GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the persona! direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Open Saturdays Sunday Evs. 6.30 - 10.30 








The Favourite Rendezvous of stars 
of Theatre and Screen 


FU TONG 


restaurant 
29, KENSINGTON HIGH ST. 
WES. 1293, 8448 ( fully licensed) 








“Hs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World’s choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30- 8.30 WHI. 9612 











‘Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not mecessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. CER 6847 


Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 1] p.m. Fully Licensed 








THE BEST CURRY IN EUROPE! 


Che *#Firdosht 


“RANBOURN STREET, W 











Perfect Drink 
at any time 




















First night... 


- out for some time? 

Make it a pleasantly memorable occasion 
by Dining and Wining at the BALKAN GRILL 
Choose between our Charcoal Grill 
and spit specialities 
or traditional Balkan fare. 

And listen to the Gypsy Music of Henry 
Zeisel, maestro of the violin. 
Reasonable prices and easy parking 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS ARRANGEMENTS 
i i a a i i a a i a a aes 


BALKAN GRILL 


Fully Licensed until Midnight 
(Sundays until 10 p.m.) 


20a BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(66/68 George St.) 
WELbeck 5945 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DOuGLas, 
Author of ““Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 

3 course 7/6 4: course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











GREAT WALL 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


33 OXFORD STREET, LONDON W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 4713 (Fully Licensed) 
Parties catered for in the DRACON CATE 
R Exquisite Chinese Handicrafts at 


| A. M. Vargas. 
| film diva Marianne Hoppe gave a great and 
| thrilling performance. 








the ground floor boutique. 
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| Theatregoers! 


Curtain up in West Berlin (Conid.) 
wochen, thus rounding off matters nicely. 
It was one of the most magnificent modern 
play productions to be seen anywhere. Alas, 
the play itself hardly came up to expecta- 
tions. It contains an accumulation of 
almost every criminal offence in connection 
with sex, in an incredible story, written for 
no other apparent reason than to thrill and 
to shock. 

Chance Wayne, a young man of 29 of 
slight criminal tendency, a Gigolo-type, who 
fears that the “sweet bird of youth” is 
slowly escaping him, comes to his home 
town with a fading Hollywood princess, who 
picked him up somewhere and supports him. 
Here he once loved Heavenly, the daughter 
of a politically and financially influential 
brute. At that time he infected Heavenly 
venereally, thus making her barren. He 
still loves her. Synchronising with his re- 
turn is the affair of a negro, who is going 
to be castrated for an alleged sexual offence. 
Heavenly’s father threatens Chance with 
the same fate, if he does not leave the town 
at once. The film princess, drugged with 
narcotics, wants to help him. But he sees 
a better chance by blackmailing her into a 
film contract which, he thinks, will enable 
him to induce Heavenly to run off with 
him. But the ex-film star does not play his 
game. Besides, she is not “ex” any more. 
A telephone call from Hollywood informs 
her of a surprising come-back with her last 
film and of new offers. She leaves Chance 
scornfully to the bodyguard of Heavenly’s 
father who, with open knives, attack him to 
carry out the threatened castration. Sweet 
Bird of Youth proves that it wants more 
than than the piling up of a number of 
monstrosities to make a good play. Any- 
how, that a play of lesser literary merits 
can be brilliantly staged was shown by Hans 
Lietzau, who directed it, with décor by 
In the difficult part of the 


(Miss Hoppe played 
Blanche in Streetcar some years ago.) 
(Continued on page facing) 


We Recommend these “Restaurants 
FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 


We are at your service 6 p.m 
prompt 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Clubs 


La D rimavera Restaurant 


19 FRITH STREET — LONDON W.1. 
Telephone: Gerrard 6688 

p.m, 

p.m. 


12 noon - 3 


Private Dinners 
6 pm. - 12 


and Receptions 





Curtain up in West Berlin (Contd.) 


The new Anouilh General Quixotte oder 
Der Verliebte Reaktiondr (L’Hurluberlu), 
(Schlosspark-Theater), was also somewhat 
disappointing, though the production, again, 
was of the highest. It is the story of a re- 
tired General in a small French provincial 
town, a boaster and babbler, who is utterly 
opposed to any form of reform. He con- 
spires with the few people who matter in 
the town to put the clock back. But while 
his “revolution” is on its way, he is given 
to understand by a young “ existentialist” 
from Paris, with whom the General’s wife 
and his daughter have fallen in love, that 
times have changed. The first two acts are 
full of highly amusing cracks about politics, 
morals, education, etc. (with allusions to pre- 
sent day conditions in France), but the story 
lacks development after the interval and 
peters out. The piece was most engagingly 
directed by Rudolf Steinboeck with décor by 
Fritz Butz. Martin Held in the title réle 
again gave one of his Anouilh portraits for 
which he has become famous in the German 
speaking world, and Gisela Uhlen, as his 
bored, young, unfaithful wife was equally 
brilliant. 


A remarkable performance of the latest 
Adamov must not be ignored in this review. 
This was Paolo Paoli, produced by the Han- 
over Landestheater and shown at Berlin's 
Hebbel-Theater. With this play the avant- 
gardist Adamov comes down to earth and 
gives us in 12 realistic scenes from 1900 to 
1914 the story of the threatening catastrophe 
of the first world war, and the indifference of 
the business world to the unmistakable ter- 
rible trend. A much discussed production, 
directed by Franz Reichert, over which M. 
Adamov, who had specially come from Paris 
to see it, was quite enthusiastic. The colour- 
ful scenery and costumes were by Rudolf 
Schulz. 


* . * 


Some further plays ought by right to be 
included in this review; viz. John Mortimer’s 
What Shall We Tell Caroline and Dock Brief 
at Director Hans W6lffer’s Theater Die 
Komédie; Clifford Odets’ The Country Girl 
in the same theatre, with Ernst Deutsch in 
the part Michael Redgrave played in London 
and the Three Modern N6 Plays by the 
Japanese author Jukio Mishima at the 
Vagaten-Biihne. Another occasion may arise 
for further mention of these. * 





MUSIC ... OPERA 


Tickets . . 





Cultural Events in Europe 


.. . BALLET FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
including in 1960 


Aix-en-Provence Festival 
9th July—3lIst July 


Wagner Festival Bayreuth 


23rd July—25th August 


Munich Opera Festival 
7th August—9th September 

AND ALL OTHER LEADING FESTIVALS 

. Travel . . . Accommodation 


Festival Services Limited 
OFFICIAL BOOKING AGENT FOR EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW3 
Knightsbridge 1357 
WORLD WIDE TRAVEL 


Kensington 9837 














Repertory Roundabout 


by Laurence Evans 


- 
A Phoenix too 
LTHOUGH all the political parties ex- 
Frequent pressed concern for the arts in their 


manifestos at the recent General Election, it 
remains to be seen whether the present 
CHRISTOPHER FRY Government will administer the much needed 
: . . fillip where it is due. Television, as I 
With 24 illustrations by have predicted, is taking a more intelligent 
RONALD SEARLE interest in repertory and recognition by 
Parliament that the 100 or so repertory 
theatres which remain are of untold value, 
directly and indirectly, to the prestige of 
sympathy, and elegance to his this country would salvage many that might 
congenial task of illustrating this well sink in the next year or two. My only 
sparkling and gloriously funny hope is that the Government does not take 
‘ note of Arts Council policy which would 
play, first produced in 1946 and like to see 30 super-repertories to serve the 
many times reprinted. whole country. Such pipe-dreams should 
15s net be confined to the archives. 


Ronald Searle brings wit, 


With a genuine regard for repertory in 
national and local government circles, plus 
television support, we should soon have 
a repertory system which would be the 
envy of every other cultured country. 

The theatre should not be insulated 


FOO Oooo oo ooo oo oo oo |oroorc 
The Ideal Gift for Christmas ! 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 








INTERNATIONAL 


THEATRE ANNUAL 4 


Edited by 
HAROLD HOBSON 


A 


This year’s Annual has outstanding contributions from Angus Wilson, Robert 
Morley, Richard Hayes, Ossia Trilling, J. W. Lambert, Jacques Lemarchand and 
many more Subjects range from Censorship to National Theatre, from 
University Productions to German Satirical Review: the surveys take in Paris, 
London, Australia and New York. Appendices list world premiéres and obituaries. 


Superbly illustrated. 21s. 
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from the freezing winds of commer- 
cialism but the trouble is that it has 
never had a chance to recover from the 
leaps in the cost-of-living since the end of 
the war. To make money most reps need 
to start on a decent competitive footing with 
other forms of entertainment. All who want 
a lively arts centre, i.e. the theatre, to stay 
in their town should see that those who 
govern are also aware of that need. 
. 7 + 

| should like to see more members of 
the Royal Family visiting repertories on 
their many trips throughout the land. Un- 
doubtedly the Royal patronage at Windsor 
has given that splendid little theatre under 


the Queen’s Theatre, Hornchurch, to see 
Jean Anouilh’s Point of Departure. Later 
that month they were visited by Laurence 
Payne who spoke on “An Actor’s Life in 
Repertory.” Mr. Payne previously had a 
big success with the Society when he gave 
an entertaining speech on Hamlet. 


* * > 


These extra-mural activities by repertory 
societies are well repaid, I should like to see 
other well-known actors visiting societies 
and talking to them about all aspects 
of theatre. It is excellent local publicity 
and makes the member of the public realise 
that all parts of the theatre are related and 


the shadow of the grey walls of the Castle 
a tremendous amount of glamour which 
it thoroughly deserves. By Royal visits to 
other repertories out of London, many 
people would become aware of theatres 
that they possibly did not know existed. 

* * 7 


that repertory is not just an amputated 
limb. 

When this scribe has forsaken his pen for 
the spoken word and talked to various 
groups about repertory he has found a 
considerable interest. So often those talks 
have been in areas where there is no rep. 
Many of the audience regret it. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that where repertory does 
Theatre Society in order to attract support thrive every opportunity should be seized 
over a wider area. Activity is the keynote to let the people know about it. The 
of this organisation in lieu of a theatre. At personal approach is often the best one. 
the beginning of November members visited (Continuped on page 56) 


The Eastcote Repertory Society has 
changed its name to the New Middlesex 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LTD 


A Year of Consolidation and Advance 


The Forty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Great Universal Stores Ltd., was 
held in London on the 27th October 1959. The report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st March 1959 were adopted. 

Mr. Isaac Wolfson, the Chairman and Managing Director, 
said that during the year under review record sales were 
again achieved. They were 11 per cent up on the previous 
year. There was an increase in trading profit of £1,375,438. 
The year had been one of consolidation and development 1950 £5,896,913 
of existing interests at home and abroad. 1951 £8.161.150 

The total dividend paid and recommended on the Ordin- EE a yet on 
ary and “ A” Ordinary stock was 35 per cent. This was an 1954 £15,541 292 
effective increase of 24 per cent on the previous year. It 1935 £18,923.479 
was proposed that a Scrip issue be made to Ordinary and a cuceniee 
“A” Ordinary Stockholders of one new “A” Ordinary 1958 £23.193.764 
Stock unit of 5s. credited as fully paid for every ten Ordinary 1959 £24,569,202 
or “A™ Ordinary Stock units of 5s, held. 

Mr. Wolfson concluded: “ With the expert management 
which we have I see no reason why the progress of the Group should not continue 
and I personally look to the future with confidence.” 


The Great Universal Stores Limited, operating over 2,700 Stores, Shops, Ware- 
houses, Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas. 








Trading Profits 
1950-1959 
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eee 2 See Ete com, ee 
been given an mew production at the 
Paste Grand Opera. under the new administrator, 
A. M. Julien. The Gala Premitre was on 10th 
November (Picture by Photo Pic) 


ut 


Dazzling French Carmen 


HE new Carmen at the Paris Opéra is a 

dazzling triumph in every sense. Ever 
since its first performance (in 1875, when it 
flopped) at the Opéra Comique, it has been 
Staple operatic diet in Paris, as elsewhere, 
but not until its transfer to the Grand Opera 
in November, can it be said to have been 
given adequate production. This it has now 
received at the hands of Raymond Rouleau, 
assisted—as so often before in the legitimate 
theatre—by Lila de Nobili, who has taken 
Goya and early nineteenth-century Spanish 
painting as a model on which to build her 
huge canvases. The entire stage is filled with 
the citizenry of Seville, and one is given a 
glimpse of everything except the bull. The 
final cavalcade with its black and gold 
toreros is only outdone in realism by the 
running fight in the first act, with its squawk- 
ing cigarette-girls. Jane Rhodes, a French 
singer, makes a pretty Carmen with a golden 


and her 
partners all match the musical demands. 
Nobody would believe that the mastery of 
musical control shown by the conductor was 
exercised by a 21-year-old, but it was the 


voice, more sweet than powerful, 


former child-wonder, Roberto Benzi, who 
wielded the baton! This is the first mile- 
stone in the new history of the Paris Opéra 
which is being written by its administrator, 
Monsieur A. M. Julien, and his collaborators, 
and one looks eagerly forward to those 
that are promised for the future. OS. 


A Teur of the Brecht Country (Cond) 

Die Dreigroschenoper, is unashamedly 
Marxist. It is both anti-clerical and anti- 
capitalist and describes the conversion of 
Joan Dark, a Salvation Army do-gooder 
among the Chicago unemployed during the 
great slump, from organised Christianity to 
the credo of the class-war and economic 
determination. When she eventually hesitates 
in her bewilderment and fails to distribute 
the leaflet calling for a general strike, she 
dies a martyr to her cause, like her French 
prototype. Gustav Griindgens, who has held 
the sole production rights all these years, 
has shown considerable courage in putting it 
on at the Schauspielhaus (in Hamburg), 
which he directs; considerable, because of all 
Brecht’s plays, it is the one that unmistak- 
ably pleads for revolutionary violence. It 
may be that in the glut of economic well- 
being which seems to have overtaken Ham- 
burg since the war, the lesson of Saint Joan 
is seen to be a mere oddity by the worthy 
burghers of the free and Hanseatic city, 
though it is not so long ago that Communists 
and Nazis were involved in running fights in 
its midst and hunger and unemployment 
Stalked its streets. But if Griindgens’ pro- 
duction stylizes the propaganda elements 
and Caspar Neher’s décor, part-realistic, 
part-expressionistic, emphasises them—the 
social criticism and the anti-clerical feeling 
are inescapable and the sincerity of Brecht’s 
own daughter, Hanne Hiob, in the title-rdle, 
heading a large and extremely well-drilled 


company, provides some memorable and 
moving moments in a_ great theatrical 
experience. * 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios from 2/- per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 am. to 9 p.m 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.1. 


WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 
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Theatre on Reeord 


F all the discs reviewed in 1959, the two 

that have given me most pleasure are 
both of the speaking voice. There was the 
crudely recorded, but tremendously exciting, 
first performance of Under Milk Wood, 
with Dylan Thomas himself as Narrator, 
(Caedmon Literary Series TC 0996/7 
reviewed in the May issue) and now there is 
Sir John Gielgud’s Ages of Man (12 in. L.P. 
Philips ABL 3269). 

This Shakespeare recital, based on an 
anthology by George Rylands, was presented 
on a tour of the United States last winter, 
and opened the rebuilt Queen's Theatre in 
July this year. 

One cannot imagine Shakespeare spoken 
more beautifully. Here they are—the rogues, 
the braggarts, the fools, the kings, the lovers 
and the failures: only the fools are missing. 
Sir John, with brief, apt notes, switches from 
one to another, evoking pathos or gaiety. 
The anguish and self-recrimination of 
Richard II, and the agony of the dying Lear, 
are superbly portrayed. Only in the heroics 
of Hotspur could one wish for a little more 
resonance and a little more depth of voice. 

There is another, though very different, 
disc of quite unusual excellence this month. 
It is A Party with Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, presented by the Theatre Guild on 
Capitol LCT 6186 (12 in. L.P.). 

These two talented people, both native 
New Yorkers, first met at New York Univer- 
sity, and then became members of the 
Washington Square Players. In the 1930s, 
together with a girl named Judy Holliday, 
they appeared in a night-club act called The 
Revuers, for which they wrote the songs 
and dialogue. Since then, they have gone on 
to write such Broadway hits as On the 
Town, Wonderful Town, Two on the Aisle, 
Peter Pan and The Bells are Ringing, in 
association with Leonard Bernstein, Jerome 
Robbins and Jules Styne. 

This “Party” of theirs, in which they 
revive songs from these shows, as well as 
skits and sketches from The Revuers, was 
recorded during a performance at New 
York's Golden Theatre. 

A singing voice like Adolph Green's 
shouldn't (and probably doesn’t) happen to 
a dog, but he radiates such good humour 
and enjoyment that we treasure each falter- 
ing note; while Betty Comden is as accom- 
plished a comedienne as you will find on 
either side of the Atlantic. The cod operetta 
is by no means a new idea, but I have 
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by Roy Plomiey 


never heard a 
Bazooka. 

As Broadway now has our Mr. Flanders 
and Mr. Swann, might we have, in return, 
Broadway's Miss Comden and Mr. Green? 

H.M.V. CLP 1310 (12 in. L.P.) brings a 
full-scale selection from Show Boat, and 
demonstrates that this 1927 score by Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II has lost 
none of its freshness and charm. In making 
this last statement, | am making a slight bow 
in the direction of Brian Fahey, who has 
provided some excellent new orchestrations. 

Inia te Wiata successfully accomplishes 
the demanding task of following vocally in 
the footsteps of Paul Robeson, and the two 
West Side Story stars, Marlys Watters and 
Don McKay, sing the love duets of Mag- 
nolia and Gaylord. Shirley Bassey sings 
“Julie's” songs attractively, but has distract- 
ingly much in common with Eartha Kitt. 
Dora Bryan turns up with two of the less 
familiar numbers, Life Upon the Wicked 
Stage and If I might Fall Back on You. 
Included is a song, / Still Suits Me, which 
was not in the theatre score, but which was 
written by Kern and Hammerstein for a 1936 
film version. a 


funnier one than Baroness 





* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 


Modern approach to theatrical career, in 
cluding practical experience during Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) 

Students admitted from 16 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellestey Road, London W.4. 
Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


ears of 








* Theatre World " 
Gift Subscriotions for 
Your Friends 


See Back Cover 




















USINESS OPPORTUNITY. 

Copyrighted. Precious links from the chain of 
golden memories. Irish, Indian. Plantation. Natural 
Beauty. Rockies. Mother, Lullabies, etc. Origina! 
matty titles. Author needs capable sponsor to take 
over finance, market records.—Songwriter, P.O. Box 
$42, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. 


Sweeter Songs Arr 


ANONBURY: Furnished Bed-Sitting room. kitchen, 

both well furnished. One person. Electric and 
gas. Phone in sitter. Quiet house. newly decorated 
Use of bath. 3 gens. weekly. No coloured. Write 
Gardner, 50 Pvriand Rd., Canonbury, N.S. 


OPIES of * Theatre World from March 1925 to 
1949 (24 years) also few copies of “Play Pictorial,” 
carriage paid for Eight Guineas.—Box No. 615. 


RAGON, suitable pantomime or stage prop.—Ha!! 
62 Headicy Road, Liphook, Hants. Phone: Lip- 
hook 2214. 


R SALE—* Theatre World” 1941-1953 Com- 

plete Years, “43, “47, °S2. Other Years 1 or 2 
missing. Also April and July 1939, April 1940. Copics 
“Play Pictorial,” ‘Theatre Today,” “‘* Theatre.” 
“New Theatre.” Lists on request. Offers. Also 
Model Theatre. Floats, Battens off Batterv, Flys, Flats, 
Scenery. Suitable Child's Xmas Toy, 1£3.—-Marquand 
Amb, 3643. Box No. 614 
= SALE—" Theatre World“ 1947-1948 (missing 

Jan. 1950, 1956 and March 1958). Odd copies 
Sept., June 1945, March 1946, Sept. 1953, Oct. 1956 
July 1958, Jan. 1959. What offers!—Hutchings, 68 
Beltinge Road, Herne Bay, Kent 


APPY HOME SCHOOL for boys and girls from 

3 years. Term and Holidays highly recommen- 
ded Reasonable fees.-Wilton House School 
Hastings Rd., Bexhill, Sussex. Tel. Bexhill 3404 


IGH-GRADE photographic figure 

amateur, student and professional artists and 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. Details to 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette. Dept. T.W., Mono- 
mark House, London W.C.1 


OUSEWORK FOR MEN, Part, or Full-Time; 

Mornings or Afternoons; Central or N.W 
London. Suit students or theatricals.—Homestead 
Domestic Service. Tel: SWI 3047 between 9 a.m 
and 5 p.m. 


OHN RUSSELL and his clectric 
Concert, Ballroom.—P.A., 
London S.E.7 


ONDON, Beside Underground. Buses: Quict turning, 
4 best travel centre; best bed / breakfast from 10/- 
Dunn, 13 Handforth Road, S.W.9. RELiance 5709 


ONDON Welsh Chora! Society. available for Con- 

certs, Films, Television, Broadcasting. Recordings. 
Apply—Secretary, Mrs S. Morgan, 34 Tavistock 
Square, W.C.1. 


\ AESTRO DIMITRI TIRIMO. italian Schoo! of 
a¥i Singing. Special courses for singers lacking 
development and progress. Voice production and full 
training for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Radio. West 
End Studios. For information write—107 Campden 
Hill Rd., W.8, or phone PARK 3224. 


ANCHESTER. Fully 

flat. 14 miles City centre. 
space. All electric. Compact. Quiet. Open views 
Own entrance. Close carpeted. Telephone. Modern 
kitchen (immersion heater, fridge), sitting/dining room, 
bathroom, double. single bedroom. Linen, etc 
Harrison, 97 Gt. Cheetham St., W. Salford, 7, Lancs 
BRO 1586. 


\ ONTROSE CARAVAN DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 
a 200 Stockport Rd., Cheadle, Cheshire. Phone 
Gatley 4207. General Manager: Jim Thompson 
Always a large selection of residential and touring 
caravans. Special discount for Pro's. Suppliers to the 
Stage, Screen and TV Stars. 


studies for 


organ Theatre 
8 Heathwood Gardens, 


furnished s.c. comfortabic 
1 min. bus, parking 


Repertory Reundabou ( ond) 


News from Birmingham. Starting on the 
Ist December a presentation of You Can't 
Take it With You, the brilliant comedy by 
that equally brilliant duo Moss Hart and 
George S. Kaufman, should be a great 
success. It will be followed by a new Christ- 
mas play—-The Enchanted Forest by 
Anthony Woodhall—beginning on 23rd 
December. 

> > > 

Following, at the time of writing, a re- 
prieve for Margate’s Theatre Royal, it 
looks as if Huddersfield’s only “ straight ” 
theatre will close early next year. What 
a tragedy that a wealthy place no longer 
needs the refinement of good theatre. 

Leicester are more advanced. | 
there are plans for a civic theatre. 
Leicester. 


hear 
Lucky 


* * * 


Torquay also goes ahead with the build- 
ing of its new theatre on the sea front. 
Capacity will be about 1,500 and it is evi- 
dent that this wide-awake council has no 
fears for the entertainment future. 

. * 7 


It looks too, as if Exmouth will have a 
repertory company next season when the 


Margery Armstrong company returns there 
in 1960. ms 


TURSERY and Schoo! for Children. Est 
43 Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley 


25 years 
Essex 


RINTING, with Economy. Quality Novelty and 

Varicty 250 business headings, 8 x 7, 26s., 150 
cards, 2} x 2j, 17s Promo delivery CW.O 
Enquirics—-Leeds Letterpress Co 5 Somers Street 
Leeds |! 


TUDIO ENTERPRISES LTD. 
biz photography, offer you 
12 positions and sclected. 10 in 
Wardour Strect, W.1 Regent 


Specialists in Show- 
first-class portraits 
x 8 in., 2 gns.—4! 
6110 


HE FRIEDA HALL SHOW 

summer scasons All lines. including anima! acts 
S.a.c., Photographs and lowest terms to—Park Lanc 
Keighley Tel. 2163. 


Artistes wanted for 


HEATRE BOOKS—December cataloguc of new 
and secondhand books on the Theatre now avail 
able.—Peter Dalwood, 56 Colston Street, Bristol 1 


RGENTLY REQUIRED, American and Canadian 

coins. Please phone or send.—Foley. 74 Leith 
Mansions, Grantully Road, Paddington, W.9. CUN 
9418 


IGS. Large varicty theatrical wigs, all 
and sizes. For sale only. Very 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard Street, London W.1. 


Purposes 
low prices 
GER 4233 








AVAILABLE 
FOR AMATEUR 
PRODUCTION 


PLAYS 


A wide choice of Three-Act 
and One-Act Plays are avail- 
able to Amateur Dramatic 


Societies 


SINGLE COPIES OF PLAYS 
SENT ON APPROVAL 


Full Catalogue available at | /- (post free) 


Write for information to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


ASCOT HOUSE, 52 DEAN ST., LONDON, W.1! 
CERrard 3822/3 





@@H” Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit... a 
news oO theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre p:rsonalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
£2.17.6 1 yr., £5.7.6 2 yrs. 
£7.18.0 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
Londoa, W.C.2 














Webber - Douglas School 
OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantie 2958) 


EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 


(Om. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 














FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about ail our new plays, and 
Rives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 


"9 Bar 
513 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 





Gigi, you promised I might see you 
through The Tunnel of Love. So why 
spend so long removing your grease- 
paint ? Crowe’s Cremine will get it 
off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 
everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
some Crowe's Cremine—else I'll be 
falling for Chrysanthemum, Hook, 
Line and Sinker! A 4/4 tin or 2/6 
tube goes a long way ! 


From Frizell’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C..2, and ail good Chemists and Stores. 





The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donaid 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 


THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 


Theatre World 





Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 


13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx, Tel. Hove 33587 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest Why not 
arrange now for your friends’ 
Christmas gift by sending us 


card (size 6” 


This greetings 
x 4)”) will be 


sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges are 


as follows: 
One Subscription to a 
24/- post free 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 


21/- post free 


your instructions 
delivery of Theatre 
anywhere 
twelve months 
January 


from 


Write today to: 


The Circulation Manager 


Friend 
1 


* THEATRE WORLD " 
Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 


Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 

Roots 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul 
Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool's Paradise 
Brand 


Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartufte 

A Taste of Honey 


MARCH 1959 

The Rose Tattoo 

Eighty in the Shade 

The Long and the Short 
and the Tall 


FEBRUARY 1959 
West Side Story 
Two for the Seesaw 
Macbeth (Old Vic) 


JANUARY 1959 
The Grass is Greener 
Hot Summer Night 
Chrysanthemum 


DECEMBER 1958 
Hook, Line and Sinker 
No Concern of Mine 
Valmouth 


NOVEMBER 1958 

Long Day’s Journey 
into Night 

The Elder Statesman 

Mary Stuart (Old Vic) 








World 
n the world for 
next 





